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It is the Reformed (Dutch) Church which shows 
its Sunday-school field and work in our columns this 
week. The Rev. Dr. Duryee, who gives us the sketch, 
names several points where the work of this branch of 
the church is worthy of imitation. The churches pay 
the expenses of their Sunday-schools; and during the 
past ten years great progress has been made in enlarg- 
ing and improving the older schools, even though there 
has been comparatively little done in the starting 
of new schools. 





There is variety in our contributors’ columns this 
week. President Bascom treats of the proper care 
of our bodies, while Dr. Gordon tells us how our 
souls may have rest. Dr. Lossing gives one of his 
patriotic reminiscences for Independence Day season. 
Mr. Duffield echoes the music of the Highlands. 
Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller has a story for the 
children ; and Mr. Frank Stauffer enjoins the duty of 
getting better acquainted with the children. And 
the lesson pages have all of their usual varicty. 


In order to give their attention more closely and 
undividedly to the interests of The Sunday School 
Times and its readers, the proprietors of this journal 
have transferred their ownership of The Scholars’ 
Quarterly, The Weekly Lesson Leaf, and The Ques- | 
tion Leaf, to Messrs. Howard Gannett & Co., Tre- 


| strength of character, than the way in which he bears 








mont Temple, Boston, Massachusetts, who will here- 





after control and publish those lesson-helps. It is the 
purpose of the new publishers to keep those helps up 
to their former best standard ; and the old proprietors 
believe that this purpose will be realized. 


Almost everybody will ery out against zeal with- 
out knowledge ; but there is less popular readiness to 
complain of knowledge without zeal. Zeal and knowl- 
edge ought to go hand in hand ; but if there must be 
one of these, and only one, zeal without knowledge is 
far better than knowledge without zeal. “I bear 
them witness,” says Paul, of the Jews, “that they 
have a zeal for God, but not [even if not] accord- 
ing to knowledge.” And this is evidently intended as 





a commendation, so far, of the spirit of the Jews. 
Dr. Riddle, in his comments on this Scripture, says | 
pungently : “ Yet religious fanaticism, we infer from | 
this passage, is preferable to religious indifferentism. 
There is something to hope for, a ground of good-will, 
where there is earnestness.” Hardly any form of 
belief is so pestilent and culpable as non-belief. He 
who believes nothing is good for nothing. 





There is perhaps no better test of a man’s real 


himself under just reproof. Every man makes mis- 
takes ; every man commits faults ; but not every man 
has the’ honesty and meekness to acknowledge his | 
errors and to welcome the criticism which points them 
out to him. It is rarely difficult for us to find an | 
excuse for our course, if it’s an excuse we are looking | 
for. 


It is, in fact, always easier to spring to an angry | 
defense of ourselves than to calmly acknowledge the | 
justice of another’s righteous condemnation of some 
wrong action of ours; but to refuse to adopt this: 
latter course, when we know that we are in the 
wrong, is to reveal to our own better consciousness , 
and often to the consciousness of others, an essential 
defect in our character. He is strong who dares con- 
fess that he is weak ; he is already tottering to a fall | 
who needs to bolster up the weakness of his person- | 
ality by all sorts of transparent shams. It is not in 
vain that Scripture says: “ Reprove one that hath 
understanding, and he will understand knowledge ; ” 
for one of the best evidences of the possession of that 
discreet self-judgment which stands at the basis of 
moral strength, and one of the best means of gaining 
it when it is lacking, is just this willingness to accept 
merited reproof, and to profit by it when accepted. 








When we are asked to give the reasons for an 
assumed set of facts, it is always well to Jook first at 
the facts themselves, in order to see whether they | 
have any foundation in truth. At least nine-tenths | 
of the discussion over the probable causes of the 
increase of scepticism, or of the diminished power of | 
the ministry, or of the gradual lowering of the | 
standard of public honor and of political morality, 
and of many another subject of that sort, would be 
obviated by an honest and impartial looking at the 
facts involved, before any attempt at their explana- 
tion. There is really little inducement to consider 
why a certain state of things is, when it has been 
shown conclusively that that state of things isn’t. 
There is a good illustration of this in a recent “sym- 
posium,” in the North American Review, on the sub- 
ject of Church Attendance, “ A Non-Church-Goer ” | 


of a friendship with God. 


| the gods were large and frequent. 
of the gods was unmistakable. 


z aa 


sets out with the declaration, that “it is a generally 
admitted fact that in these days only a small propor- 
tion, even of intelligent and eminently respectable 
people, are regular attendants upon religious services 
on Sundays,” and that “it is believed, and frequently 
deplored, that the proportion is diminishing year by 
year.” And then the “ Non-Church-Goer ” proceeds 
to explain the causes of this “ increasing aversion of 
people, who cannot be called bad or depraved, to 
church attendance.” Whereupon, at the request of 
the editor of the Review, the Rev. Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, the learned and brilliant editor of The Inde- 
pendent, proceeds to take up the “ Non-Church-Goer ” 
and to set him down again. Dr. Ward suggests that 
he isn’t quite sure whether “ Nop-Church-Goer ” tried 
to tell the truth, or only attempted to burlesque it 
by his odd declarations ; but whatever “ Non-Church- 
Goer” might have intended to do, Dr. Ward shows 
that “ Non-Church-Goer” didn’t tell the truth, or 
come anywhere near it. Moreover, Dr. Ward proves 
by the figures of the census, and by other indisputable 
facts which he cites, that church attendance is on the 
rapid increase in this country, and that so it has been 
for the last two or three generations; that a respect- 
able non-church-goer is already rather an exception 
than otherwise; and that the. proportion of “ intelli- 
gent or eminently respectable people” who absent 
themselves from church is diminishing so rapidly, 
“that if ‘A Non-Church-Goer’s’ life should be pro- 
'longed many decades, the greater likelihood is that 
he will have to hide himself away, or emigrate, to 
escape the danger of being converted.” Dr. Ward 
has done good service in this article in a twofold way. 
He has brought out most effectively the brighter side 
view of Christian progress in our country, for the 
encouragement of many doubting or fearful brethren. 
And he has let a flood of light in upon the darkened 
mind of the “ Non-Church-Goer” and his admiring 


' coterie, who will, at all events, read this exhibit of the 


facts in the case, however their ordinary course may 
debar them from knowing the true state of things in 
our country as a whole. 





TREATING GOD AS A FRIEND. 


It is a crowning glory of the religion of the Bible 
—the one true religion—that it opens the possibility 
Other religions—all the 
false religions—teach men to fear the.gods, and even 
show the possibility of serving the gods ; but only the 
religion of the Bible gives the conception of God as 


the Friend of those who are brought into trustful 


communion with him. 
A returned missionary was reciting his early expe- 


| riences with the heathen islanders of the Pacific. 
| When he went among those people, he found them 


accustomed to recognize the godsyin all their thoughts 
and speech and actions. They gave prominence to 
the idea of the claim of the gods on their service and 
their possessions.: They set apart their first and best 
work, their costliest mats and shields and canoes, as 
“taboo,” as sacred, to the gods. Their offerings to 
Their reverence 
“ This being so,” he 
said, “ you may well ask, Why wasn’t this a good reli- 


| gion as far as it went? I answer you, There wasn’t 


in it a single thought of Jove, There was no basis to 
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itall but fear. Those people were afraid of their gods. 
They gave to them only to placate them. They had 
no conception of gods who loved them, or of gods 
whom they could love.” And just that distinction 
between the gods of the nations and the God of the 
Bible, is the chief of all distinctions. 

When God would illustrate his purposes for men, he 
chose one man out of an idolatrous people, and called 
that man his “friend.” “Abraham, my friend,” he 
said ; and Abraham drew near to God in this loving 
relation, And all the world came to know the fact ; 
and so “ the scripture was fulfilled which saith, And 
Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned unto 
him for righteousness ; and he was called the friend 
of God.” And, again, the Lord called Moses to a 
similar friendship. ‘“ And the Lord spoke unto Moses 
face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.” And 
then God sent his own Son, to manifest and prove 
God’s love for sinners; and Jesus taught that he 
cared more for friendship than for service; that, in 
fact, he valued service only as an evidence of friend- 
ship. “ Henceforth I call you not servants,” he said 
to his disciples; “but I have called you friends.” 
And, as showing what he counted the test and proof 
of true friendship, Jesus told them that on his part he 
would die for them: “ Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends ; ” 
and that on their part loving friendship would show 
itself in willing service: “ Ye are my friends if ye do 
the things which I command you.” And so, from 
Abraham to Jesus, and before and since, the most 
delightful relation which can exist between God and 
man is the relation of friendship ; and God in Christ 
asks no higher evidence of our devotedness to him, 
nor can we give him greater pleasure, or honor him 
more, than in our treating him as a Friend. 

In a true friendship there is no thought of service 
as service, or of duty as duty. That pure and unsel- 
fish love which is the soul of all real friendship makes 
service of any form or in any direction an unalloyed 
pleasure. The question never is, What does my friend 
require of me? but it always is, What can I do for 
my friend? Not, How much must I give to my 
friend? but rather, How much will my friend con- 
sent to receive from me? Nor is there any thought 
of laying a friend under obligation by any service 
performed for him. We only love him the more, for 
the enjoyed privilege of doing for him. Moreover, 
there is no special fear on our part that we shall fail 
in proving our friendship for a real friend; or that 
we shall offend him by any inevitable lack of faithful 
service toward him. We do not, in fact, worry over 
the details of duty toward a friend; for we know that 
we love him, and we are sure that that carries every- 
thing with it, since “ love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
Nor do we worry over our friend’s possible under- 
standing and judgment of us; for “ there is no fear in 
love: but perfect love casteth out fear, because fear 
hath punishment; and he that feareth is not made 
perfect in love.” And this standard of human friend- 
ship is pointed out to us of God as a pattern of the 
relation which he desires to have between us and 
himeelf ! 

But is this the light in which we commonly look at 
our relations with God? Is there no trace in our 
minds of the old pagan idea of a God to be feared, 
rather than a God who loves, and who is to be loved ? 
When we think of God’s service and of God’s law, do 
we consider God as a sovereign to be obeyed? or, as 
a Divine Friend to be loved and trusted? Do we 
ask, What does God require of us? or, What will 
God permit us to do for him? It is one way or the 
other with us; and it is very easy for us to ascertain 
which way is ours. 

If we really look upon God as our Friend, we shall 
treat him asa friend. In the use of our time, and 
our influence, and our talents, and our property, we 
shall do just as much for God as we think God will 
consent to have us do for him. We shall never ask, 
when there comes a new call from one of his poor, or 
from one of his enterprises, How much must I give 
for this? but our hearty question will be, How much 





may I give for this? How much will God let me 
give tohimnow? And when the choice must be made 
between our seeming comfort, our seeming pleasure, 
our seeming interests, and God’s call or cause, the 
choice will be settled already ; for it is our meat and 
drink and joy and life to do the will of our Friend of 
friends ; whose we are, and whom we serve. That is 
the sure way of a friend of God ! 

No wonder is it that, in the thought of our neg- 
lected privileges of friendship with God, and of our 
failure to recognize and reciprocate the friendship of 
God, dear old George Herbert should sing in plain- 
tive quaintness :— 


“Lord, make me coy and tender to offend! 
In friendship, first I think, if that agree 
(Which I intend) 
Unto my friend’s intent and end.— 
I would not use a friend as I use thee. 


“Tf any touch my friend, or his good name, 
It is my honor and my love to free 
His blasted fame 
From the least spot or thought of blame.— 
I could not use a friend as I use thee. 


“My friend may spit upon my curious floor; 
Would he have gold? I lend it instantly ; 
But let the poor, 
And thou within them, starve at door.— 
I cannot use a friend as I use thee. 


“When that my friend pretendeth to a place; 
I quit my interest and leave it free. 
But when thy grace 
Sues for my heart, I thee displace ;— 
Nor would I use my friend as I use thee. 


“Yet can a friend what thou hast done, fulfill ? 
Oh, write in brass, ‘My God upon a tree 
His blood did spill, 
Only to purchase my good-will; 
Yet use I not my foes as I use thee!’” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If we can’t have everything we would like to have, 
in the line of helps to an understanding of the world’s 
possessions or of the world’s progress, there is some- 
times a gain in imagining what would be a good thing if 
only we could have it. A grand conception has often 
prepared the way for a grand performance, Here comes 
a suggestion froma Michigan worker, that almost takes 
one’s breath away by the magnitude of the undertaking 
which it outlines. He has seen in our columns a refer- 
ence to one of the many, many plans to secure a list of 
“ good ” Sunday-school books by a select committee of 
examination ; and he says of it: 

It struck me some time ago that the Sunday-school world 
greatly needed an index to Sunday-school literature, and I was 
about to urge its importance when a glance at a back number of 
The Sunday School Times showed me that I had been antici- 
pated, and that what I thought was an original idea was, in 
great part, only a recollection. Yet, as no hint is there given 
of the nature of the contents of this proposed index, I would 
suggest that it should contain all the English and American 
publications suitable for Sunday-school use; giving the name 
of author, publisher, the price, number of pages, size, style of 
binding; stating whether intended for children, youth, or 
adults, whether fiction, history, biography, and so on ; whether 
denominational or not, and what doctrines it inculcates; the 
grade of excellence ; the degree of a book’s popularity as shown 
by the reports of Sunday-school librarians. Books of special 
merit should be marked in its list. Perhaps other particulars 
might be added, and some books would need a special note to 
further describe their character, Such an index would weed 
out the trash and wishy-washy milk-and-water stuff that fills 
so many shelves, and lead to better selected libraries. 

Just think of that for an enterprise! A force equal to 
that of the United States Census Department (only of a 
very different sort of men) would be necessary, to begin 
with, if there was any hope of bringing the index up to 
date in this generation. Meantime the multiplying of 
new books would make the race between indexers and 
publishers an exciting one. As to the cost of such a 
work, that is a minor matter in view of the good it might 
accomplish. Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature 
sells for eighteen dollars a copy; but three times that 
sum would be cheap for such an index as is here 
proposed, On one point, however, our correspondent is 
quite mistaken. He thinks that “such an index would 
weed out the trash and wishy-washy, milk-and-water stuff 
that fills so many shelves.” On the contrary, many of the 
special committees of parents, and pastors, and Sunday- 





school teachers, which are now charged with the selection 
of Sunday-school books, deliberately choose this “trash 
and wishy washy milk-and-water stuff” as it is here 
called, because they prefer it ; and the possession of a dozen 
indexes wouldn’t change their taste in this matter. The 
real trouble with the Sunday-school library books is in 
the different tastes of those who are looking for books, 
and in their various standards of “good” reading for 
children. 


wa. 


If only we could be positive and emphatic on both 
sides of a disputed question, we might hope to be counted 
“sound and fair” by the disputants on both sides; but 
as we can only be positive and emphatic on one side at 
a time, we are pretty sure to be sometimes counted wil- 
fully and maliciously at fault by more or less of those 
who disagree with us. A few weeks ago, for example, in 
answering a Canada correspondent’s inquiry concerning 
a seeming approval of “strong drink” in Deuteronomy 
16: 24-26, and Proverbs 31: 6, we affirmed positively the 
Christian duty of total abstinence in the light of all the 
Bible teachings as we understand them, yet we admitted 
that “the scholarship of the world is almost a unit 
against the theory” that “there are two kinds of wine 
spoken of in the Bible, one always with approval, and the 
other with disapproval.” Thereupon, an Indiana corres- 
pondent takes us to task after this sort: 


The Sunday School Times, usually so sound and fair, was 
neither, I think, in its reply to “a Canada correspondent” in 
Notes on Open Letters in its issue of May 5. As to one passage 
about which that correspondent is perplexed (Deut. 14: 26), 
the Hebrew word (shekor) is not necessarily intoxicating. The 
primary idea is sweet drink. It is kindred to our word sugar. 
Dr. Young interprets, ‘‘ What satiates, pleases.’”’ As to Prov- 
erbs 31: 6, Lemuel’s mother having warned him against the 
use of wine (vs. 4, 5), simply states (in vs. 6,7) the consequence 
of its use, without any commendation. The best comment on 
the passage is the example of Christ (Mark 15: 23) where he 
refused the drink ; under the circumstances in which it is vainly 
said to be countenanced in Proverbs 31:6. But what I spe- 
cially object to is the assertion that “ the scholarship of the world 
is almost a unit” against the theory that there are two kinds 
of wine spoken of in Bible. True it is that the old traditional 
interpretation was “almost a unit ;” but it ought not to be for- 
gotten that that scholarship was prejudiced by a universal 
drinking custom. Since the temperance movement, yet in its 
infancy, was born, that scholarship has not been so near a unit. 
How could you say “almost a unit” with such authority 
against it as Calmet, President Nott, Professor Moses Stuart, 
Professor George Bush, Albert Barnes, Dr. William Patton, 
Dr. John J. Owen, Dr. F. R. Lees, Dr. Herrick Johnson, etc. ? 
There is no fact of history more susceptible of proof than 
that the ancients had a variety of wines. Pliny, Horace, 
Homer, Varro, Columella, Virgil, Xenophon, and others, 
testify to this fact. Nehemiah had more than one kind (‘all 
sorts”) of wine (5:18). Joseph Cook ventured to say in Spur- 
geon’s pulpit, a few months since: “It is beyond dispute, 
among scholars of the first rank, that the wine used at the pass- 
over was non-intoxicating, and that our Lord instituted the 
supper with such wine.” Unless he is badly in error, the 
scholarship is “almost a unit” on the other side. 


Now, that is a good illustration of a common method 
of complaining of the unfairness of those who happen to 
differ with us as to a question of simple fact. The editor 
of The Sunday School Times, who answered the Cana- 
dian correspondent, is himself an enthusiastic total 
abstainer, and he urges total abstinence as a duty incum- 
bent on everybody. For years he held to the opinion 
that there was a clear distinction in the two kinds of 
wines mentioned in the Bible—one always with approval, 
and on the other with disapproval. He studied with 
care the comments of nearly all of the writers named by 
our Indiana correspondent. But, regretfully, he was 
compelled to yield his earlier opinions under the over- 
whelming pressure of later Christian scholarship; and 
now he is charged with unfairness because he states what 
he believes to be a fact. Of the nine men named by our 
correspondent as representing “the scholarship of the 
world,” at least seven are no longer in this world, and one 
of the other two has, we believe, come to change his 
view of the facts, as did the editor of The Sunday School 
Times. It may be that Mr. Joseph Cook has been mis- 
reported on the passover question. If not, however, he 
certainly ts “badly in error,” although we would not 
charge him with unfairness in expressing his honest 
opinion concerning the facts involved. As to the mean- 
ing of the particular word “shekar,” translated “ strong 
drink” in Deuteronomy 14: 26, our Indiana correspon- 
dent is strangely ignorant. It is the word that is repeat- 
edly used as describing the agent of drunkenness. Dr. 
Young (under the word “ Drink,” in his Concordance) 
defines it as that which “satiates or intoxicates.” Dr, 
Kerr, who is a champion of the two-wines theory, says: 
“ Shekar was. strongly and repeatedly spoken of with 
disapproval in the Bible, and was associated with woe 
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It is “ wine” 
that is “a mocker;” it is shekar that “is raging” 
(Prov. 20:1). When we spoke of “the scholarship of 
the world,” we had in mind such scholars as those who 
are (not who were, in former days) set for the revision of 
our English text (members of the English and American 
Bible Revision Committees); or who are translators of 
the Scriptures into foreign tongues, or who are accepted 
as authorities in the Oriental and classical tongues. So 
far as we know the facts of the case, such men are almost 
as one man on this subject. If we can be convinced 
that we are in error in ¢his statement, we shall be prompt 
to make the correction; but the proof must be in a 
reference to the scholars themselves—living scholars. 
It will not meet the case to quote some distinguished 
lecturer as having a different understanding of the 
opinions of scholars generally. 








THE BAGPIPES IN THE CITY. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


My heart sprang up, with a quicker beat, 
At the Highland strain in the dusty street, 
And the drone of the bagpipes, shrilly sweet, 


Scarcely a man was the piper-chiel— 
A strip of a lad, from the land o’ the leal, 
Whose chanter spoke what his heart would feel. 


And the mothers danced their babies there, 
At the squalid foot of the common stair 
To the tenement lodgings, poor and bare. 


And the piper-lad played up a spring 
That gave the youngsters’ feet a sting, 
And they capered about him wondering. 


And he, too, lifted a lightsome toe, 
Merrily pacing to and fro, 
Like the piper-laddies of long ago. 


Ah, Music, sister to gods and men, 
Better thy spirit, there and then, 
Than the sullen voice of the noisy den! 


And better the exile, playing high 

The chant of a past that cannot die, 
Than harp, or organ, or fife, or cry! 
For the notes went skirling up and out 
To the listening angels, grouped about 
Our sorrow and sin and pain and doubt. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


The purpose of education is to put us in full possession 
of dur powers, and to give these powers the conditions of 
growth. Public opinion, in reference to the methods 
of education, and even in reference to its value, has 
shown in the few past years great fluctuation. Criticism 
has been unsparing and destructive. Critics have 
assumed that no building is better than a poor one, and 
have been eager to pull down without even a plausible 
promise of being able to rebuild. If education is often 
carried forward awkwardly and inadequately, it, never. 
theless, has in view the highest end,—the possession of 
one’s powers,—and rarely or never altogether fails of its 
purpose. Education is, indeed, capable of indefinite 
improvement in methods, but it will always remain an 
art so dependent on special circumstances and individual 
inspirations, as to accept but partially any, even the 
wisest, rules we may provide for it. 

We have three sets of powers, and, therefore, three 
directions of education. We require physical, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual training or instruction. Instruction 
and training are inseparable; that is, each power is 
given its fitting direction of action, the action is actually 
entered on, and the appropriate methods or principles 
of action are learned in connection with the effort they 
guide. 

Physical education looks to the enlargement of physi- 
cal powers, more especially as these are the instruments 
of the mind. It does not so much refer to that activity 
which is a condition of health, as that activity whose 
purpose is to enlarge power. In this view, some of the 
games of childhood are educational. Such a sport as 
skating helps to unite the involuntary and the voluntary 
movements of the muscles and the impressions of the 
senses into the most instant, varied, and perfect rhythm 
of motion. The body becomes ductile and efficient, 
under the slightest impulse of mind, in a very marvelous 
degree. Games of ball, especially when played with the 
freedom of earlier times, give a kindred discipline to the 
body, uniting motion and sight in immediate and per- 
fect correspondence, and making the body the most eom- 
plete of instruments, Reading and writing are examples 





in order of physical training. Clear articulation, pleas- 
ing and expressive intonation, are the products of physi- 
cal powers in the immediate service of the mind. The 
good reader and the good speaker themselves better 
understand the truth, and feel it more deeply, because 
of their felicitous utterance of it. The music of their 
own speech pulsates and reverberates through them as 
the chords of a violin receive instant quality from its 
own drum. 

Another form of physical education is the extension 
and mastery of the senses. The training of the hunts- 
man and of the backwoodsman is in this direction. 
They learn to see and hear in some respects far more 
than other men, and to interpret what they see and hear 
much more quickly and certainly than others. The 
natural sciences are the most universal and extensive 
means of physical education in this form. The body is 
never educated without the mind. Education of the 
body means this very thing, making it a more perfect 
medium to the mind, and instrument of the mind. The 
natural sciences increase the range of the senses, par- 
ticularly of the eye. They give the mind the power to 
interpret what it sees; and in doing this, they impart the 
correlative power of seeing what it interprets. The 
senses have a field only a little wider that that of the 
mind which lies back of them. If we wish to enlarge 
the use of the one, we must also enlarge the action of 
the other. Here is an opportunity for a greatly varied 
and almost endless growth of physical powers. The 
growth is in the direction of the activity, and keeps pace 
with it. It is the purpose of education to initiate the 
activity. Such an occupation as that of the farmer may 
be an exhaustless education, provided only that these 
processes of observation and explanation are well 
advanced. 

There is also an artistic physical development. The 
graceful movements of the skater show this in its incipi- 
ent stages. High art showsitinits more complete form. 
A great musician, like Ole Bull, owes his power scarcely 
less to physical than to mental development. His per- 
ceptions are inseparable from his powers of execution. 
The ductility of his muscles is as remarkable as the 
rapidity of his intuitions. The two are united in one 
marvelous combination. The same is almost equally 
true of the great painter. His touch is as delicate and 
certain as his taste. His senses are as active and dis- 
criminating as his mind. His intellectual powers have 
settled down into, and taken possession of, his body. 
His bodily powers have risen into the region of the intel- 
lectually sublime. So an eagle flies heavenward. 

If there are three forms of education, there must be 
one in which the body gives full revelation and free 
service to thespirit. This fact we are disposed to look 
at to much from the negative side simply. We see that 
strong appetites and violent passions of all sorts root 
themselves in the body, and incapacitate it both to be 
a medium of revelation to the mind, and to obey the 
mandates of the mind. This is so obvious and so serious 
a fact, that our attention is at once directed to it and 
diverted by it from that high and subtile ministration 
which a pure, responsive and disciplined physical 
organization is capable of rendering to the spirit. 
Spiritual action and spiritual sentiment must have their 
data just as certainly as scientific convictions. Our 
senses are as efficient in placing social and spiritual 
facts in a true light as in the discernment of any other 
facts. We need as certainly to learn to see the media 
of spiritual truth as of any other truth. In one particu- 
lar, we pre-eminently need this education. Spiritual 
truths are emotional ones. They cannot be fully appre- 
hended save in connection with just and appropriate 
feelings. Initial terms in feeling are bodily conditions. 
A sound, wholesome, well-directed physical organization 
brings propitious conditions and constant revelations to 
the feelings, even to those which are primarily intellect- 
ual and spiritual, The lights and shades of the 
emotional realm are largely due to physical states, and 
they cannot be escaped. There is not more difference 
between various sorts of glass as media of vision, or 
between colored and uncolored glass as conditions of 
expression, than between one human body and another 
as an instrument of revelation in the social and spirit- 
ual world. 

Manners, which are the highest product of our 
spiritual life, are the fruit largely of physical education. 
Appreciative, sympathtic, sincere and reserved inter- 
course between men, implies the instant response of the 
eye to all surrounding conditions, the large partnership 
of life with life through its familiar lines of communica- 
tion. 

The other side of physical education is also here 
present. The body can become an increasingly apt 
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instrument in expressing and applying moral truth. 
One may, in the best use of the words, become artistic 
in practical righteousness. Much of the opprobrium 
which at times attaches to faith is due to the want of 
this art of godliness. No presentation is more capable 
than this of extended and subtile features of beauty, and 
therefore no presentation suffers more from the want of 
them. And this art, like all high art, is perfectly 
genuine. It is not the theory of religion that we now 
so much need to learn, as it is the art of religion. 





OUR CANAAN, 


BY A. J. GORDON, D.D. 


“T have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou 
shalt not go over thither,” said Jehovah unto his faithful 
servant Moses, as he was about to die. From his lofty 
outlook on Pisgah the great lawgiver caught a vision of 
the Promised Land, with its rich pastures and stately 
palms, with its 

“Sweet fields arrayed in living green, 
And rivers of delight.” 

But to enter in and possess the land was forbidden, 
because of the single sin at the rock of Meribah. A 
hard penalty, it would seem, for a solitary offense. Let 
us remember, however, that Moses is the type of the law, 
—the law which “weighs an atom with the same pre- 
cision as a universe.” And how is it written in the 
Scripture? “ Whosoever shall keep the whole law and 
yet offend in one point is guilty of all.’ Where perfec- 
tion is the standard, anything short of that is utter failure. 
A single breach in the city walls will let in the enemy 
as thoroughly as though the whole were leveled ; a single 
pin-hole in the life-preserver will sink the struggling 
swimmer as certainly as a wide rent would do it. And 
when the moralist, who is proposing to enter heaven 
by doing the best he can, complains and questions, and 
asks why the law cannot forgive a single offense, we have 
but to ask a practical question: “ Did you ever know 
mathematics to forgive?” “Ah, if it only would!” 
says the defaulting cashier. “If it would but allow for 
once that two and two are five, I could balance my 
accounts, and get rid of that fearful deficit that is star- 
ing me in the face.” But arithmetic is inexorable, and, 
though it were to send the whole human race to prison, 
it must still thunder out “ two and two are four.” 

Now, the moral law is the reckoning of eternal justice 
and right; and because it is unchangeable, like God 
himself, it can neither pardon nor excuse; and so it has 
to write over a race of sinners, “ Therefore, by the deeds 
of the law, there shall no flesh be justified in his sight.” 
And as conspicuqusly as Moses the lawgiver stands out 
on Sinai, with his face shining with the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, so conspicuously does 
Moses the law-breaker stand forth on Pisgah with 
his face shadowed with the penalty of God’s dis- 
pleasure. 

Of course we do not question that Moses was saved,— 
saved, as we are saved, through the blood of atonement. 
But we are looking at the typical teaching of his life 
now, at this great symbolic panorama that is passing 
before our eyes in the history of Israel. “These things 
happened unto them for ensamples [lit., types],” says the 
Scripture, “and they are written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come.” There is 
Canaan, the type of God’s rest ; and here are Moses and 
the Israelites, the disciples of God’s law; and over all 
Jehovah writes, “So I sware in my wrath they shall not 
enter into my rest.” Justification by the law is impossi- 
ble; by that law “all the world is become guilty before 
God.” 

But after Moses comes Joshua. And how very strik- 
ing the opening injunction of the book bearing his name! 
“Moses my servant is dead; now, therefore, arise, go 
over this Jordan, thou and all this people, unto the land 
which I do give to them, even to the children of Israel.” 
Joshua is the same name as Jesus, and a wondrous type 
of the great Captain of our Salvation. Through Jesus 
Christ we are “delivered from the law that being dead 
wherein we were held.” As Moses’s leadership was suc- 
ceeded by that of Joshua, so “the law was our school- 
master to lead us to Christ.” 

Have we noticed the singular and beautiful typology 
connected with the passage of the Jordan under the 
leadership of Joshua? “And Joshua set up twelve 
stones in the midst of the Jordan, in the place where 
the feet of the priests which bore the ark of the covenant 
stood; and they are there unto this day.”* A ceremony 
—a parable of some sort—is here without question. 
Something was certainly intended to be typified by this 
solemn transaction; and, witheut being charged with 
fancifulness, we may rightly ask fer the meaning of this 
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“sermon in stones.” There can be little question that 
the twelve tribes of Israel are here figured, as the precious 
stones on the breast-plate of the high priest were “ twelve 
according to their names, according to the twelve tribes.” 
And this formal burial of them in the Jordan carries us 
on to the great redemption truth of Christ baptized in 
the Jordan, and his disciples and followers “ buried with 
him by baptism into death.” Then follows the supple- 
mentary fact: “And the children of Israel did so as 
Joshua commanded, and took up twelve stones out of 
the midst of Jordan as the Lord spoke unto Joshua, 
according to the number of the tribes of the children of 
Israel, and carried them over with them unto the place 
where they lodged, and laid them down there.” Mark 
whence these stones were taken: “Out of the midst of 
the Jordan.” “Wherein also ye are risen with him 
through the faith of the operation of God which hath 
raised him from the dead.” 

Certainly, then, in this transaction, we find an apt and 
almost startling parable of that great Pauline teaching, 
that we have “ become dead to the law by the body of 
Christ,” and are joined to the Lord in resurrection life. 
Our old life which the law condemned has been put out 
of sight, buried under the waters of judgment, that, hav- 
ing left it behind, we may walk in newness of life. 
“ Moses my servant is dead; now therefore go over this 
Jordan,” says the Old Testament. “Set your affection 
on things above, not on things on the earth, for ye are 
dead ”—“ dead with Christ from the rudiments of the 
world.” 

Thus we see that the Promised Land can only be 
entered through death to the law, and resurrection with 
Christ. And what is our Canaan? The answer gen- 
erally given is that Canaan is a symbol of heaven. But 
that can hardly be; for, though it was a land flowing 
with milk and, honey, it was also a land of giant foes 
and hostile cities, a land in which perpetual warfare and 
bloodshed were the price of possession. We should say 
that Canaan was rather a type of our “ present heaven,” 
of that resurrection life in which we are now walking. 
For we observe that this life has just this double aspect 
of rest and of activity, of peace and of conflict. For in 
our earthly sphere we are exhorted to “fight the good 
fight of faith ;” we are reminded also that “ our citizen- 
ship isin heaven;” we are called to be “pilgrims and 
strangers in the earth,” but are also “seated in heavenly 
places.” The position into which the believer is brought 
by the death and resurrection of Christ is exactly analo- 
gous to that of the Israelites. They possessed the 
promise, and yet werein conflict. “God hath quickened 
us together with Christ, and hath raised us up together, 
and made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ.” 
The earthly warfare and the heavenly rest brought 
together into one life; the suffering with Christ and the 
sitting with Christ united in the same experience,—this 
is the believer’s condition now, so that in the same 
breath he is spoken of as “ inside the veil,” and “ outside 
the camp.” And all the typical foreshadowings of Jor- 
dan and Canaan point forward to this state. Of course 
we do not question that they point still farther. For 
the fulfillments of prophecy and typology are successive, 
and they open out of each other, like the barrels of a 
telescope, in successive epochs of accomplishment. This 
comes out very strongly in the fourth chapter of Hebrews, 
where, in speaking of our Canaan rest, we hear it 
described now as. a present inheritance, and now as a 
future inheritance: “ For we which have believed do 
enter into rest.””, And, again, “ There remaineth there- 
fore a rest to the people of God.” Spiritually, believers 
do already enjoy the rest of God; literally, God’s ancient 
people, converted and restored to their own land, will 
find rest after their long and weary wanderings. Thus, 
at last, all promises will be headed up, and all fore- 
shadowings will find their realization in the messianic 
age, and in the millennial reign, that 

“One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

A deep practical lesson comes to us out of all this 
teaching. “ Let us therefore fear, lest a promise being 
left us of entering into his rest any of you should seem 
to come short of it.” One who has thought deeply and 
spoken clearly on this subject says in what we may well 
make our closing words: “In Christ Jesus we are in 
the heavenly places, with judgment behind us, as the 
Israelites were in Canaan, with Jordan in their rear. 
As, however, the land that lay before them was to be 
appropriated, as its strongholds were to be subdued, so, 
in order to our enjoyment of all spiritual blessings 
wherewith we are blessed in heavenly places there 
must be the apprehension of the promises by faith the 
making of the land our own by the planting of the foot 
on all that God has given us, We must claim, and lay 
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hold, or else we can never realize the blessed portion 
which is truly ours in Christ.” 





THE PATRIOTIC WIDOW OF THE 
CONGAREE. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 


I was at Fort Motte Station, near the Congaree River, 
in South Carolina, on a bright frosty morning in Janu- 
ary, 1849. 

“ Will you direct me to the Fort Motte plantation?” 
I said to a lad. 

Pointing up a gentle slope, he said: “On the top o’ 
the hill is Mr. Love’s house, which they call Fort Motte. 
It is only a short walk from here up that dirt road.” 

At the summit I found a very aged man, with thin 
white hair, resting upon a log by the wayside. 

“Ts that Fort Motte?” I inquired, painting toward a 
fine house for the region, standing on the high rolling 
plain which sloped to the swamps on every side. 

“So they call it,” he said; “but it ain’t the fort we 
tuck from the British more’n sixty year ago,—burnt ’em 
out, you may say.” 

“Were you one of its captors?” I asked. 

“T reckon I was,” replied the old man. “D’ye see 
that scar?” pointing to his fore-arm, bared of his sleeve. 
“A red-coat’s bullet made it in a scrimmage afore the 
siege. I was Harry’s leftenant. Harry, you know, was 
Marion’s right-hand man when hunting Tories. He stut- 
tered when hurried. Comin’ suddenly on a Tory camp, 
one night, he wanted to tell us to fire quick. He said, 
‘Fi—fi—fi-fi— Shoot, darn ye!’ and we blazed away in 
the dark.” 

“Why was this called Fort Motte?” I inquired. 
“Bless your soul!” said the old soldier with anima- 
tion. “Don’t you know Becky Motte lived here? 
Mighty plucky woman was Becky Motte. A purty 
woman too; as purty asa picttr, though she was well- 
nigh forty year old, and had a darter married to Gineral 
Pinckney. She was a Charleston lady, and this was her 
best country-house,—a healthy place. The British druv 
Becky and her little darters out of her house, dug a big 
ditch all around it, piled up a high bank of dirt around 
the edge of the ditch, and so made a fort of it; a purty 
strong fort agin muskets and rifles. It was a nice house, 
but not so fine as Mr. Love’s, which Becky built right 
away after the war. I helped draw timber to build it.” 
“The British drove Mrs. Motte and her family out of 
her house, did they? Where did they go?” I asked. 
“To her overseer’s on yonder hill,” he replied. “‘ Becky 
was a rich widder; lost her husband early in the war, 
and lived here in the summer. At that farm-house she 
showed raal grit, I tell ye; grit that made us all feel as if 
we could willingly die for her; yes, die for her. 

“ How did she show grit?” I asked, as I seated myself 
on the log by the side of the veteran. 

“Well, you see,” said the old patriot, as his voice 
waxed stronger by the stimulus of vivid recollections, 
“they had her house, and five hundred red-coats were 
in and around it. Leftenant-Colonel Lee—Legion 
Harry, you know—a dashing young trooper only twenty- 
five year old, had joined us with his light-horsemen, 
and we all pushed forward, horse and foot, for this place 
to drive off the Britishers. That very mornin’ some 
troopers from Charleston come to the fort with dis- 
patches for Lord Rawdon atCamden. They were about 
to leave, when we appeared at Becky’s farm-house. 
They were skeered and didn’t go. Lee had a little six- 
pounder, which he placed in battery on the knoll yon- 
der. The red-coats had no artillery; and so we had’em, 
we reckoned.” 

“ Who were Lee’s troopers?” I asked. 

“Mostly young Virginians, I reckon, ready to go 
where he might lead ; and he was ready to go wherever 
his country needed brave men. He was a handsome 
young man, with large black eyes and brown hair. The 
gay uniform of his men made the homespun clothes of 
Marion’s brigade look meaner than ever. But we had 
the grit as well as they.” 

“ How did you take the fort with only that little field- 
piece?” I inquired. 

“Lee dismounted his troopers, led ’em into a narrow 
hollow up to a short way from the fort, and, with the 
help of some negroes, began to dig toward it, and throw 
up breastworks, while we took post at the field-piece to 
defend it in case the red-coats should come out and 
attack us. They were ordered to surrender. They said 
they wouldn’t. Just then we heard that Rawdon was 
retreating from Camden, and had sent troops to join the 
garrison at Fort Motte. That very night their camp- 
fires were seen on a hill not far away. The sight made 





us lively, I tell ye. Something must be done quickly. 





To batter down their works with our baby cannon, or 
reach them by digging trenches, would take too much 
time. But Lee was up to anything. 

“We must burn ’em out,’ he said. 

“The shingles on the house were dry as tinder, for 
the sunshine was hot on that day at the middle of May. 
‘I can send fire to ’em with arrows,’ said Lee, ‘and 
they’ll blaze in a minute.’ But he didn’t like to do it. 
Becky Motte was his friend, her son-in-law was his 
friend; but he thought of his country first, and his 
friends afterwards. When he mentioned it to Becky, 
the plucky woman clapped her hands, and said, ‘Good! 
good! Doitif youcan. Burn the house if they won’t 
surrender!’ Wasn’t that raal grit—raal patriotism ? 

“ Lee sent another order for the red-coats to surrender. 
They knew help was nigh, and they wouldn’t do it. 
‘ Have you a man who can shoot straight with a bow and 
arrow?’ he asked Marion. ‘Yes,’ the Gineral said: 
‘ Nathan Savage is as good a shot as any Indian.’ 

“ A bow and arrows were quickly made and taken to 

Lee’s headquarters at the farm-house, with Nathan. He 
tried the bow, and said, ‘It ain’tstrong enough.’ ‘Here, 
darter,’ said Becky to her youngest, who married Colonel 
Alston, ‘run and git the Indian bow and arrows.’ 
Turpentine torches were fastened to two or three of the 
arrows, and Nathe sent them like blazing stars straight 
to the roof. The shingles smoked, and we hurrahed, 
They blazed, and we shouted. The red-coats ran up, and 
began to knock off the burning shingles. Shots from 
the six-pounder raked the loft, and sent Britishers 
scampering pell-mell below. Purty soon a white flag was 
seen waving, and at noon we had ’em; the red-coats 
were all our prisoners. Warn’t we happy fellers! I 
didn’t mind the bullet-hole in my arm a bit, jist then. 
Becky Motte, plucky Becky Motte, was as happy as any 
of us, though her fine house was in ruins. She invited 
the British officers, as well as ours, to her farm-house to 
lunch ; and, perfect lady as she was everywhere, she was 
as purlite to her country’s enemies as to its friends. 
“ While we were at table,” continued the old soldier, 
“word came to our gineral that some of his men were 
‘amusin’’ themselves by hanging Tories. Marion hur- 
ried out, and, with his drawn sword, ran to the spot in 
time to save the life of one of ’em. It was Tom Cun- 
ningham, who died at Kingstree last year. The gineral 
threatened to kill any man who should attempt to harm 
another prisoner. A just man, a brave man, a Christian 
man, was Gineral Marion.” 

When the venerable soldier had finished his narrative, 
I strolled to the mansion of Mr. Love, where I spent 
several hours very pleasantly. He said the narrator was 
a worthy pensioner, and a man of truth; and the tradi- 
tions of the country and official reports were in general 
agreement with his story of the capture of Fort Motte 
by Lee and Marion. I wrote the old soldier’s name on 
a scrap of paper, soon lost it, and have been unable to 
recall it. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN THE REFORMED 
(DUTCH) CHURCH. 


BY WILLIAM RANKIN DURYEE, D.D. 


The Reformed Church in America, as the historical 
representative of the Church of Holland, has always paid 
great attention to the biblical instruction of its children. 
One of its foundation doctrines is that the children of 
Christian parents are members of Christ’s visible Church, 
and are to be “piously and religiously educated” as 
“heirs of the kingdom of God, and of his covenant.” 
Under the constitution of the denomination, the question 
is put every year to the pastor of each church and a 
representative elder by the president of the classis, “‘ Are 
the catechizing of the children and the instruction of the 
youth faithfully attended to?” Any hesitancy in answer- 
ing must be followed by explanations, and strict adhe- 
rence to duty is insisted upon. With such a system 
pursued, biblical instruction has always been well main- 
tained. At first the parochial schools upheld it, and one 
still remains in New York City over two hundred and 
fifty years old. The present order of things, however, 
has done away with the necessity of such schools, and 
only here and there is one to be found. Soon after the 
establishment of the American Sunday-school Union, 
the General Synod of the Reformed Church formed an 
auxiliary Sabbath-school board, in order that purity 
and uniformity of instruction might be successfully 
maintained. It was found, however, that the super- 
vision of the classes and synods was al! that the churches 
needed, so this board was dissolved in 1862. 

Such being the position of the church, it has grown, 
under modern Christian impulse, in the completeness 





and thoroughness of its educational work. The statisti- 
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cal tables of the denomination are prepared with care, 
and printed every June. From the reports made in 
1882, we take the following, showing first the number of 
churches and members in full communion, and then the 
number of Sunday-schools and scholars who attend them. 
Excluding all churches in foreign fields, we have 490 
churches and 79,000 communicants, with 612 Sunday- 
schools, with 79,000 scholars. We drop the odd figures, 
and it is curious to note that the communicants and 
scholars are very nearly equal. 

Included in the above is the Western work of our 
church where an increasing emigration from Holland 
affords special call for effort. Here a Western Sunday- 
school superintendent, appointed under the Board of 
Domestic Missions, takes general supervision, and makes 
a special report, every year, of the Sunday-school work: 
There are eighty-five churches in this portion of the 
denomination, and the same number of Sunday-schools, 
attended by ten thousand scholars. The main body of 
our denomination, as is well known, is found in the sec- 
tion of country between Philadelphia and Buffalo, in 
positions giving unusual advantage for influence. From 
this very fact the Sunday-schools of the Reformed 
Church have been among the first to feel the spirit of 
modern progress, and among the quickest to adopt any 
truly efficient plans for the development of power. The 
International lessons are taught almost without an excep- 
tion. Superintendents and teachers are always found 
largely represented in the state and county Sunday- 
school conventions, held in New York and New Jersey. 
From an extended acquaintance with our schools, both 
in cities and country districts, we can testify that there 
is scarcely one where papers and books bearing on Sun- 
’ day-school work are not largely circulated. 

One feature of our Sunday-schools is quite striking. 
It is almost a universal plan to have the expenses of the 
school paid by the church, while the gifts of the children 
go to various benevolent objects. In the receipts for 
foreign missions last year, five thousand five hundred 
dollars came from the Sunday-schools, which was nearly 
one-seventh of the whole amount given to that cause 
Another feature is the constant supervision of the 
schools by the pastors. As these are required to give an 
account to their brethren of the way in which biblical 
instruction is attended to, they are often found in the 
Sunday-school, nine-tenths of them, conducting cate- 
chetical exercises, Bible classes, or reviews. 

The growth of the Sunday-school work may be 
gathered from a comparison of the statistics of the past 
ten years. Since 1872 the number of churches has 
increased only by thirty. Yet the number of Sunday- 
school scholars, who are nearly all attending schools 
connected with churches, has increased, during the past 
ten years, from 50,000 to 79,000. The denomination is 
thus shown as working from its old established centres, 
and relying on a natural growth for its church organ- 
izations. Its want of aggressiveness in planting new 
churches may be condemned, but its vigorous use of the 
mechanism it has long possessed for the biblical educa- 
tion of the children is certainly praiseworthy. A New 
York secular paper, which last fall gathered statistics of 
churches and Sunday-schools in the metropolis and its 
suburbs, pronounced the growth of the Reformed Church 
schools in Brooklyn, and parts of New Jersey, as one of 
the most remarkable features of its report. And the 
general tables of the whole denomination which we ha\e 
given confirm the statements made, and show the old 
tree full of life by the way in which it puts forth new 
branches and leaves, although it may not furnish many 
sucklings for transplanting in other soil. 





GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
CHILDREN. 
BY FRANK H. STAUFFER. 


As Sunday-school teachers we ought to become inti- 
mately acquainted with the children under our charge,— 
acquainted, in the fullest sense of the word. It is not 
enough to know their names and faces, their residences, 
and the nature of their daily surroundings. We ought to 
become familiar with their dispositions, their peculiar- 
ities, their methods of thought, their longings and aspira- 
tions, their successes and disappointments. 

Especially should we become aware of their doubts, 
so that we can remove them; of their perplexities, so that 
we Can unravel them ; of their errors, so that we can cor- 
rect them. -We must go down into their souls, ag it 
were, and take the measure of their spiritual life. 

We must become acquainted with the children, or we 
cannot win their confidence; and if we have not suc- 

ceeded in doing that, we have not made flattering 
progress. It is something, indeed, to have won their 





respect; it is something more to have gained their 
friendship; it is a great deal more to have secured 
their confidence. Then, and not until then, will they 
tell us all about their trials and temptations, their doubts 
and misgivings; and not until then will we be able, by 
God’s grace and a ripe experience, to lighten and 
enlighten, advise, direct, encourage, comfort. 

It requires patience, prayerfulness, self-denial, adap- 
tability, geniality, to entirely win the confidence of a 
child. We have sometimes thought that a man who is 
not genial has not been called to teach. There must be 
magnetism in the eye, fervor in the grasp, sympathy in 
the smile, solicitude in the voice. 

We recently heard a good minister say, in the pulpit, 
at the close of a year of faithful labor, that what he 
regretted most was, that during all that time none of his 
congregation had visited him in the privacy of his study 
to talk about their spiritual welfare. He was conscious 
that their confidence had been withheld. 

As teachers, we ought to be burdened with a similar 
regret if our scholars fail to come to us in confidence. 
They may be longing for some one in whom to confide, 
just when we least suspect it, There is, perhaps, nobody 
at home willing or capable to advise or admonish,—the 
father too worldly, the mother without experience, the 
elder sister without sympathy. Do they naturally come 
to us? 

Perhaps we have not won their confidence for want of 
this thorough acquaintance, this keen appreciation, this 
happy adaptability, this genial inner life about which we 
have been writing. 

Very frequently the child does not come to us ; perhaps 
does not even think ofus. His needs remain unsatisfied, 
his doubts unremoved, his aspirations undirected, his 
difficulties unsolved. It may be a longtime before he is 
in the same pliant, susceptible, inquiring, appropriating 
mood. We, as teachers, have missed a precious privi- 
lege, have lost a golden opportunity. Let us get 
acquainted with our children. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A LITTLE WOMAN. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





She was a very little woman, not more than four years 
old, and [ am afraid she was running away. 

Perhaps [ ought not to say running; for she walked 
gravely and deliberately along the street, looking about 
her with an observant air, She had on a ruffled white 
apron, and a brown stuff dress, and over her head she 
had thrown an apron of blue and white check in place 
of a bonnet. The apron was so large, and the little 
woman so small, that, while the chubby hand held it 
snugly under her round chin, one corner trailed on the 
ground behind her, The apron also served as a shawl 
for a rag doll with no features to speak of, whose head, 
with a ghastly wound on top, peeped out under the little 
mother’s arm. A great many people were coming and 
going, but the little woman did not notice them. She 
was singing to herself and the doll, 

“?Tis His hand that leadeth me.” 


She only knew this one line, so she sang it over and over 
as she went on, walking close to the fences, and peeping 
into yards where flowers were growing, and into base- 
ments, where she had glimpses of tables covered with 
red cloths, and shining casters towering in the middle 
like revolving batteries. She was directly in the wake 
of a fat woman, who turned the stream of travel one 
side, and left a quiet little path for her small follower. 

Presently the little woman stopped. She had come to 
a yard, filled with trees and flowers, around an old- 
fashioned brick house. The flowers were old-fashioned, 
too, but they were all of the sweetest, and over them the 
cherry boughs were like one great white bouquet. The 
little woman forgot to hold the apron under her chin, 
and it slid down to the sidewalk. She took her doll from 
under her arm, and held her close to the fence that she 
might see too, and smell the blossoms, and hear tlie fine, 
clear piping of the bees at work among them. There 
was a wonderful bird flashing about the trees like a great 
golden blossom. The bird seemed always just about to 
launch into a song, but was so busy he broke off at the 
first syllable. A man came across the lawn with a 
wheelbarrow, in which was a green shrub. He dug a 
hole in the turf, and began to plant the bush; but he saw 
the eager little face, and the dolly with her woolen 
brains oozing out behind. He nodded good-naturedly. 

“Where you going, sis?” 

“ Anywhere,” said the little woman, 

“ What you looking at?” 





“ God’s flowers,” was the grave answer. 

The man laughed again, and pushed up his hat, © 

“Them’s the Gov’nor’s flowers; want some?” 

The little woman only nodded, but her eyes grew large 
and round with wonder and expectancy as the man 
broke a white bough from the cherry-tree, and a purple 
spike of hyacinth bells. He put them in her hand, say- 
ing, “ Now run home, or that there young lady will be 
took up by the p’lice; looks like she’d had a row.” 

The little woman had neither eyes nor ears for any- 
thing but the flowers. The man went back to his work, 
and she went slowly on. One block, two blocks, six 
blocks, then she came to a little triangular park at the 
intersection of the streets,—a very small park, with only 
grass and a few trees in it, and an iron drinking fountain 
for horses just outside the fence. Two dusty horses 
were drinking from the round iron bowl, and a dog was 
eagerly lapping the slender stream that spilled over 
upon the stones below. The little woman went into the 
park, and sat down underatree. She was just beginning 
to be afraid she was lost, but she could not be very 
unhappy while she had her flowers. She sat very still 
looking at them, and to her great delight a brown bee 
came sniffing at the white cups for an instant as he 
passed. Stretched on the grass near her was a boy—a 
big boy ; the little woman would have called him a man. 
He had red hands and a sunburned face, and coarse, 
clumsy clothes. You would not have looked twice at 
him, but the little woman looked and looked, and saw 
he was crying. She looked again, and then crept a little 
nearer, holding her doll very tight. 

“ Does you want some of God’s flowers?” she asked, 
holding the sweet things toward him, 

The boy took them eagerly,—took them all ; but just 
as the little woman was going to cry he gave them back 
to her, so she broke off a piece of the cherry bough and 
one little stemless hyacinth, and gave them tohim. The 
boy had but lately come to the city. He was hungry, 
he was friendless, he was utterly discouraged, he had 
taken the first step downward. But when he smelt the 
familiar scent of cherry blossoms, and saw the pure, piti- 
ful eyes of the little woman looking at him, it brought 
back the homely brown house among the hills, and the 
little sisters who believed in him and trusted him. 

“T’ll try one day more,” he said resolutely, “and if I 
can’t get work, ’'ll go home; I won’t stay here and go 
to the bad.” 

Surely they were “God’s flowers” which the little 
woman had given him. 

She sat quietly under the tree, talking sometimes to 
her doll, and counting the hyacinth bells ové® and over. 
She knew now she was lost, but was not really fright- 
ened. She felt sure some one would come by and by 
and find her. The market-house clock began to strike 
twelve. With the first stroke a babel of sounds broke in. 
Steam-whistles in every key, bells that clanged slowly, 
bells that rang wildly, clocks striking from a dozen 
steeples, and through them all the slow deep boom of the 
market clock. The street was full of hurrying people, 
going home to dinner. Clattering over the pavement 
came an empty express wagon; the driver hesitated, 
then turned up to the brimming water basin, and let the 
big grey horse plunge his nose in the cool water. A 
flock of brown sparrows were taking shower-baths in the 
overflow ; and as the driver waited his eyes followed 
them with amusement from the water to the branches 
where they dried their feathers. What was that under 
the tree? A child lying asleep on the grass? 

“Looks like my little woman,” said the driver, jump- 
ing over the fence, and coming up to the tree in three 
strides. 

“‘Sure’s you live it’s herself,” he said, as he picked the 
little sleeper up in his strong arms. He stooped again 
for the doll, and thrust it head first into his pocket; but 
the little hand clung to the flowerseven in sleep, TLe 
big horse whisked them away, but with the jolting of 
the wagon the blue eyes opened. 

“What ye s’pose mother’ll say?” asked the driver, 
pressing the soft cheek against his rough coat. ‘“ Where 
was ye goin’, anyhow?” 

“ Just went a-walking,” said the little woman, “and I 
couldn’t go back cause the house got lost.” 

When the terrified mother had assured herself that 
her darling was safe and sound, when the little woman 
was eagerly crowding her withered flowers into her tin 
cup, the father looked up from his dinner to say : 

“ Curious how I happened to drive by the park to-day ; 
haven’t been that way in a week.” 

“-Tis His hand that leadeth me,” sang the little 
woman over her flowers. 

The father looked at the mother and nodded, 
“ Might be,” he said thoughtfully, 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[ Third Quarter, 1883.] 








L. July 1.—Joshua, Successor to Moses. Josh, 1: 1-9 
& July 6.~—Paasing OVOr JOrdan ...0.......-.ccccecsessveeeee coeserseveseentes Josh. 3: &17 
3. July 15.—The Plains of Jerich 
4. July 2%2.—Israel Defeated at Al..... 
6. July 29..—The Reading of the Law 
6 August 5.—The Cities of Refuge..... 
7. August42.—The Last Days of Joshu . 











6. August 19.—Israel Forsaking God............ srecinnnenoeniinthtetl Judg. 2: 616 
B. ANPUSt W.—GiAOON'S ALMY......6000.ccccccerrerenersesseenresesssrencennonne Judg. 7: 1-8 
10, Beptember 2—The Death of Samson..................ccsecesseeeeed UAE. 16; 21-31 
ll, September 9.—Ruth and Naowdl...............cccccescecessseeeesserneres Ruth 1: 14-22 
32. September 16.—A Praying Mothel.................ccseeeeneeeel SAM. 1: 21-28 
14. Beptember 22.—The Child Samuel.........0...ccccccrcscseereeseeneeene 1 Sam. 3: 1-19 


4, September #.—Review. 





LESSON III., SUNDAY, JULY 15, 1883. 
Tittz: THE PLAINS OF JERICHO. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Joshua 5: 10-15; 6: 1-5.) 

10. And the children of Israel encamped in Gilgal, and kept 
the passover on the fourteenth day of the month at even in 
the plains of Jericho. 

11. And they did eat of the old corn of the land on the mor- 
row after the passover, unleavened cakes, and parched corn 
in the selfsame day. 

12, And the manna ceased on the morrow after they had 
eaten of the old corn of the land; neither had the children of 
Israel manna any more ; but they did eat of the fruit of the 
land of Canaan that year. 

18. And it came to pass, when Joshua was by Jericho, that 
he lifted up his eyes and looked, and, behold, there stood a 
man over against him with his sword drawn in his hand: and 
Joshua went unto him, and said unto him, Art thou for us, or 
for our adversaries? 

14, And he said, Nay; but as captain of the host of the 
Lorp am I now come. And Joshua fell on his face to the 
earth, and did worship, and said unto him, What saith my 
lord unto his servant? 

15. And the captain of the Lorp’s host said unto Joshua, 
Loose thy shoe from off thy foot; for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy. And Joshua did so. 

6: 1. Now Jericho was straitly shut up because of the chil- 
dren of Israel : none went out, and none came in. 

2. And the LorD said unto Joshua, See, I have given into 
thine hand Jericho, and the king thereof, and the mighty men 
of valour. 

8, And ye shall compass the city, all ye men of war, and 
go round about the city once. Thus shalt thou do six days. 

4. And seven priests shall bear before the ark seven trumpets 
of rams’ hogfs: and the seventh day ye shall compass the city 
seven times, and the priests shall blow with the trumpets, 

5. And it shall come to pass, that when they make a long 
blast with the ram’s horn, and when ye hear the sound of the 
trumpet, all the people shall shout with a great shout; and 
the wall of the city shall fall down flat, and the people shall 
ascend up every man straight before him. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Torro or THE QUARTER: { Power through the Presence of the 
God of Israel. 


Lesson Topic: God’s Host. 


i. The Lord’s Passover, 10-12. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Lord’s Captain, 13-18. 
3. The Lord’s Orders, 1-5. 


Goupen Text: By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, 
after they were compassed about seven days.—Heb. 11: 30. 


Darry Home READINGS: 
M.—Josh, 5: 10-15; 6: 1-5. The promise of victory, 
T. —Josh. 6: 6-20. The victory given. 
W.—Heb. 11: 17-31. The reason of the victory. 
T. —Judg. 7: 1-23. The victory of trumpets. 
F, —2 Ch. 20; 1-25. The victory of song. 
$. —1 Cor. 1: 1831. Victory through weakness. 
$.—Eph. 6: 10-16. The way to victory. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE LORD’S PASSOVER. 


1. Keeping the Passover : 

The children of Israel... kept the passover... in the 
plains of Jericho, 
When ye be come into the land . this service (Exod. 12: 25). 
(rey they kept the passover. vin the wi derness of Sinai (Num. 9: 5). 

red to eat this passover with you before I suffer (Luke 22; 15). 

Ul. Eating the Unleavened Bread : 

T hey did eat of the old corn of the land .. . wnleavened cakes. 
Seven days shall ye eat unleavened bread ( ay 12: 15). 
Eat unleavened bread even the lev of affliction (Deut. 16 ; i% 
Purge out therefore the old leaven,... ye are unleavened (1 Cor. 5: 7). 
itl, Receiving the Fruits of Canaan : 

T hey did eat the fruit of the land of Canaan that year. 
They did eat manna, until they came unto... , Canaan (Exod. 16 : 35). 
The land floweth with milk and honey (Num: 18 : 27). 
It is a good land which the Lord our God doth give us (Deut. 1 : 25), 

1, Change ofsituation does not change the spirit of the mel iroatite. 

2. No partial realization of what God has promised should satisfy 

his people, or abate their zeal -| his service. 
8. ped conditions and enlarged b vessings do not extinguish old 
obligations, but should intensify effort the better to meet them. 


| Let all the an 
| The four and twenty elders fell down an Wershipped him (Rev.5: 14). 


| Mt. The Captain Obeyed : 





4 Mercies may be withdrawn when no longer necessary, but new 
mareies will arise. 


as Dew occasions 


Il, THE LORD’S CAPTAIN. 

1. The Captain Challenged : 

Art thou for us, or for our adversaries f 
Who is on the Lord’s side? let him come oe me (Exod. 36 
An angel... preach any 7 other geen be gecursed (Gal. 1: ‘19. 
He that is not with me is against me (Matt. 12: 
i. The Captain Worshiped : 

Joshua fell on his face to the earth, and did worship. 


Abram fell on face ; and God talked tg ate (Gen. 17 : 3). 
of God worsh p him 


The Captain said unto Joshua . . . And Joshua did so. 


Get thee out of me country... . So Abum oe (Gen. 12:1, 5% 
Offer him there ... Abram rose up early... and went (Gen. 22: 2, 3). 
We ought to ye | ‘God (Acta 5 : 29). 
Follow me. he arose and followed him (Matt. 9; 9). 

Ss Thorough rbot of an allotted work, while disclosing some 

ming dangers, discloses also many substantial helps. 
2. God's ehildren frequently mistake their friends for their foes, 
their helps for their hindrances. 


8. aver helper sent of God is worthy of devout and grateful accep- | 


tance. 
4. God’s commandments should receive immediate and unquestion- 
ing obedience. 


III. THE LORD’S ORDERS. 

|. Fulfilling His Purposes : 

See, I have given into thy hand Jericho. 
Fear not . . . I have given into thy hand Se oe (Josh. 8 : 1). 
Work : for I am with you, saith the Lord (H 4). 
Speak : for I have much people in this city (hots 18 : 9, 10). 
i. Employing His Agencies : 

Compass the city seven times, and the priests shall blow with 
the trumpets. 
Not by might, nor by power, but ¢by So (Zech. 4 : 6). 
Wash in Jordan. . en went he. e was clean (2 Kings ‘ 10, 14). 
It pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save (1 Cor 1; 21). 
ill. Sharing His Victories : 

T he wall of the city shall fall down flat. 
The waters returned, and covered . . . all the host (Gen. 14 : 28). 


Your Father’s good good pleasure to give you the kingdom Luke 12: 32). 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory (1 Cor. 15 : 57). 
1. God's orders are issued in the face of straitly shut gates and 
towering walls. 
2. God’s agencies vary widely from human expectations and 
schemes, but | are none the less God’s. 
8. Divine power shines the more conspicuously, when the means 
employed gave little promise of success. 
4. Scrupulous obedience to God secures an open path straight before 
obedient man. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
GOD’s HOSTS. 





1. Composed of: 
Sun, moon, and stars (Isa. 84 : 4). 
Israel's entire . Ye (Exod. 12: 41). 


Sefsitudes 6 of Be uke & 9 

Innumerable angels (Heb. 12 : 22). 

Ten thousand times ten thousand angels (Rev. 5: 11). 
2. Marshaled by : 

Its Ca Captain—the Be God (Pan. $8 > 5:14). 


Its Lord—Jacob’ 
Its Lord—Israel’s 10). 
Its Lord—the Sianene of all ae, 1). 
Its God—the Lord Jehovah (Amos 5: 
3. Employed in: 


Declaring God's glory (Psa. 19 : 1 
Doin, his pleasure (Pea. 108 : iy” 


( 
Announced truth (take 2:10-1 si 
ebrating God's yer Luke 2 : 13, 14). 
Ministering to saints at 
Watching over saints (Psa. 
Defending the saints (2 Kings 6: 17). 


4. Accomplishing : 
The deliverance of the righteous —y* 19 : 1, 15, 16). 
The closing of the lions’ mouths ( : QM, '22 
The quieting of the shepherds’ tare (Luke 2: , 10). 
a oe away of the stone (Matt. 28 ; 2). 
to Jesus (Matt. 4: 11). 
Btrenathean ng — (Luke 22 : 43). 

saints (Luke 16 : 22), 

Making yk eaven (Rev. 5 : 11-14). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—As was natural, the story of the 
miraculous passage of Israel through the Jordan was spread 
far and wide among the Amorites or Highlanders, and the 
Canaanites or Lowlanders west of the Jordan. The immedi- 
ate effect was to produce a panic, which insured the Israel- 
ites against immediate attack by their enemies, thus allowing 
them time also for the renewal of the rite of circumcision. 
This rite was performed by Joshua, that is, under his 
direction, in accordance with the command of God given 
after the crossing. The name of the place where the 
circumcising took place, became Gilgal (Bible margin, roll- 
ing), because God there rolled away the reproach of Egypt 
from Israel. 

Trime.— Bible margin, 1451. 

Puace.—The camp at Gilgal in the vicinity of Jericho. 

Prersons.—(1.) The children of Israel. (2.) Joshua. (3.) 
The Captain of Jehovah’s host. 

CrrcumsTaNnceEs.—For thirty-eight years the children of 
Israel had been, in a sense, outside of God’s covenant. The 
covenant had been suspended. Now the ban was removed, 
covenant privileges were restored, and, in token of this, the 
Israelites took upon themselves the visible sign of the 
covenant,— the rite of circumcision. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Canaan, as the land promised and given by God to his 
people for their permanent abode, is often, and properly, 
likened to heaven, which is finally reached by those who 
have been delivered from the Egyptian bondage of sin and 
Satan, and led through the wilderness of this world, with its 
trials and marvelous tokens of the Divine presence and 





power, and who have passed the Jordan of death. Canaan 
has another aspect, however, under which it is chiefly pre- 
sented in this book, It is not a rest already acquired, and 
which is simply to be passively enjoyed. It is in the’ pos 
session of powerful foes, who can only be dislodged by skill- 
ful generalship, hard-fought battles, and long and weari- 
some campaigns. The heavenly aid, which is indispensable, 
and which will not be withheld, and to which along success 
is really due, does not supersede the necessity of vigilance 
and valor and strenuous exertion on the part of Israel and 
their leader. The same thing is true in the conquest of the 
world, for which the Church is set, and the subjugation of his 
own heart and life, for which each Christian is individually 


| contending. 


The first lesson which Israel was to learn.in the war upon 
which they were entering, was their absolute dependence 
upon God. Their first victory was to be gained by an imme- 
diate Divine interposition, in order to show them that the 
same power, which here wrought on their behalf without the 
use of any adequate means on their part, alone gave efficiency 
to the means which they employed on subsequent occasions. 
We have here: 1. Israel renewing their covenant with God 
in the ordinance of the passover (5:10-12). 2. Theappear- 
ance to Joshua of the angel of the Lord (vs. 13-15). 3. The 
directions given respecting the taking of the city (6: 1-5). 

Verse 10.—It appears from the statements in the former 
part of this chapter (vs. 5,6), that the rite of circumcision 
had been suspended during the wanderings in the wilderness. 
The same was probably true, also, of the passover, which 
was observed upon the first anniversary of their leaving 
Egypt (Num. 9:1), but there is no record of its observance 
afterwards, The reason of this is to be sought, not merely in 
the inconvenience of attending to these and other ritual ser- 


vices during the march through the desert; nor merely in , 


the sinful neglect of the people. But the Israelites were 
under sentence for disobedience, and were doomed to perish in 
the wilderness. They had broken their covenant with God, 
and had forfeited its promised blessings; they were, conse- 
quently, deprived of the administration of those ordinances, 
which were the signs and seals of that covenant. Now, 
however, a new and better generation had been raised up, to 
whom God would give the blessings promised to their fathers, 
and the covenant relation is ratified afresh Encamped: As 
already stated (4: 19).—Kept the passover: This term is 
strictly applied to the paschal meal instituted upon the night 
of their leaving Egypt (Exod. 12), in which each family par- 
took of a lamb roasted whole, whose blood had been sprinkled 
upon the lintels and door-posts as a protection against the 
angel of death, who destroyed all the first-born in the land 
of Egypt. In this sense it is distinguished from the feast of 
unleavened bread which followed, and was observed for seven 
days (Lev. 23: 5,6; 2 Chron. 35:17). In consequence of the 
intimate association of the passover with the feast, how- 
ever, the entire festival was also called the feast of the pass- 
ever (John 13: 1).—On the fourteenth day of the month: That 
is, the first month (4: 19), corresponding to the latter part of 
March and the first of April. At even (Exod. 12:6; Deut. 
16: 1). 

Verse 11.—And they ate of the produce of the land: There is 
nothing in the word here used to imply that the “old corn,” 
or grain, of the former year, is particularly referred to. The 
manifest allusion to the law (Lev. 23: 10-14), that the new 
harvest must not be partaken of until the sheaf of the first- 
fruits has been presented to the Lord, makes it probable that 
the new crop is meant.—On the morrow after the passover : 
That is, the sixteenth of the month ; the evening of the four- 
teenth day was, according to the Jewish method of reckoning 
time, the beginning of the fifteenth ; this was observed as a 
Sabbath (Lev. 23: 7); and on the succeeding day (v. 11) the 
sheaf was waved before the Lord, and the new harvest might 
then be freely eaten.— Unleavened bread and roasted ears of 
grain on that very day: Leaven was put away during this holy 
festival, since from its fermentation it was a symbol of corrup- 
tion (1 Cor. 5: 7, 8), and also to remind them of the haste 
with which the people left Egypt (Exod. 12: 39). The har- 
vest was then ripe (Josh. 3: 15), and Israel was at once put 
in possession of the grain-fields, which their foes had neces- 
sarily abandoned, as a pledge of the further fulfillment of the 
promise (Deut. 6: 10, 11). 

Verse 12.— And the manna ceased on the morrow: Not the day 
subsequent to the one just spoken of, but the same, the morrow 
after the passover, namely, the sixteenth of the month.— 

When they ate of the produée of the land ; and there was no manna 
to the children of Israel any more: The necessity for this Divine 
supply had ceased ; and it was accordingly discontinued. It 
had been furnished them for forty years, lacking one month 
Exod. 16: 1, 35). While the need continued, it was a dis- 
tinguished token of God’s bounty and care. He has now 
provided something better for them in the fruits of Canaan ; 
and it is dropped as one of the badges of the wilderness. 

Verse 13.—By Jericho: Doubtless planning measures for 
the attack of this city, which, from its frontier position and 
exposure to invasion from the east, was strongly fortified. 
This was called “the city of palm trees” (Deut. 39: 3), but 


the palms of that region have all disappeared. The name 
Jericho probably means “ fragrance,” and was so called from 
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the aroma of its plants, though some have assigned a differ- 
ent derivation to it, and think it to denote that the moon was 
worshiped there.—Lifted up his eyes and saw: Indicative of 
a sudden and unexpected appearance, though not necessarily 
one that was in itself surprising or strange (Gen. 18: 2).— 
And lo, a man standing in front of him (or, opposite to him): 
In appearance a man, and so at first regarded by Joshua. 
Celestial visitants are commonly represented as appearing in 
human form (Gen. 19:1; Judg. 13: 9, 10; Ezek. 2: 26; 
Luke 24: 4).—And his sword drawn in his hand: Compare 
Numbers 22: 23. This indicates his warlike purpose, and 
awakens in Joshua’s mind the desire to know upon which 
side this mysterious stranger proposes to use his sword in the 
pending conflict. Unintimidated and without hesitation 
Joshua at once approached him with an inquiry, that he 
might satisfy his doubt.—As the preposition here used may 
mean either to or for, the question may be, To us dost thou 
belong, or to our adversaries? Art thou an Israelite or a 
Canaanite? Thus understood, the answer No signifies that 
he is neither one nor the other, but is here in a special 
capacity, which he proceeds to state. Oxr4he purport of. 
question may be, For us art thou, or for our adversaries? In 
this case Joshua perceives, from the bearing and equipment 
of the stranger, that he belongs to neither camp, a4d he asks 
to which party his aid will be given. Then the answer Wo 
is directed to the second of these alternatives, “I am not for 
the adversaries of Israel.” 

Verse 14.— But I, the prince of the host of Jehovah, have now 
come: Some interpreters suppose that this sentence is incom- 
plete, that he was about to say what he had come to do when 
he was interrupted by Joshua’s prostrating himself before him. 
This is needless, however; the character in which he announces 
himself is sufficient to show why he is there. The Lord had 
promised to send the angel, in whom his name was found, 
—that is, by whom his divine perfections were possessed and 
manifested,—to be an adversary to Israel’s adversaries, and to 
cut off the Canaanites before them (Exod. 23:23). This 
prince of the heavenly host, to whom this commission was to 
be granted, has now come. The time for him to assume the 
leadership of Israel, and to undertake the expulsion of their 
foes, has now arrived. The “host of Jehovah,” in its widest 
sense, embraces the hosts of the heavens and of the earth; 
all creatures, celestial and terrestrial, which in their order 
and movement, and subjection to control, are likened to a vast 
army marshalled and directed by the Most High. The “host 
of heaven” sometimes means the stars (Isa. 40: 26; Deut. 4: 
19), sometimes the angels (1 Kings 22: 19; Psa. 148: 2); the 
armies of Israel are also called the “hosts of the Lorp” 
(Exod. 12: 41). And it is with allusion to all these senses 

_of the term that Jehovah, as the God of the universe and the 
God of his people, was subsequently called Jehovah of hosts; 
the name is first found 1 Samuel 1: 3. Before this prince of 
the angelic host and prince of Israel (Dan. 8: 11, 12: 1) Joshua 
instantly falls prostrate, not merely in obeisance, although 
the words are used of the Oriental mode of showing respect 
to a superior. The whole connection shows that it is an act 
of adoration, and it is accompanied by the language of sub- 
missive obedience, What doth my lord speak unto his servant ? 
Compare Acts 9: 6. 

Verse 15.—The angel of the Lord speaks to Joshua in the 
very same terms in which he spoke to Moses from the midst 

\ of the bush (Exod. 3: 5), thus further showing his identity 

and his divine nature. His presence made the place holy. 

» Joshua is directed reverentially to remove his shoes, or rather 
| sandals ; these were profaned by contact with ordinary earth, 
‘and must not tread upon ground thus hallowed. So the 
priests went unshod into the sanctuary, and moslems leave 
their shoes at the door of their mosques. This divine 
‘appearance did not create a permanent sanctuary ; the holi- 
jness was limited to the occasion that produced it. This 
‘occurrence has no connection, as some have fancied, with the 
‘worship subsequently offered at Gilgal, whether true (1 Sam. 
11:15) or false (Hos. 9:15; 12:11), for it did not take 
‘place at Gilgal, but at Jericho. Chapter 6: 1—The division 
_ of chapters here breaks a closely connected paragraph. The 

| preceding scene is continued in what follows, This verse is 
parenthetical, and descriptive of the condition of the city 
which was just at hand, and was the subject of this remark- 
able interview. The first words of this verse are highly 
idiomatic. Strictly rendered, they are: And Jericho shutting 
and shut from before the children of Israel. The idea is first 
expressed actively, “it shut its gates ;” then passively, “it was 
shut up;” in order to convey the meaning in the strongest 
manner. And to emphasize still further the vigor with 
which this measure of defense against the children of Israel 
was maintained, it is added that there was an absolute stop- 
page, whether of exit or of entrance. 

Chap. 6: 2.—Asthe angel, speaking from the bush, is called 
Jehovah (Exod. 3: 7), so when this angelic prince addresses 
Joshua, the same divine name is employed. And Jehovah 
said unto Joshua: This renders still more apparent what was 
already clear from the preceding verses,—that this was no 
created angel, but that divine angel who was both sent from 
God and was God himself, and who is more fully revealed 
in the New Testament as the Son of God.—See, I have given 
inio thine hand: Delivered up to thee, subjected to thy power, 


. 


though the spoils of the city were not to come into his pos- 
session, or that of the people, but were to be surrendered 
unto God as the first-fruits of their conquests in Canaan 
(vs. 18,19). What God had done in purpose, is from the 
certainty of the event spoken of in the past tense as though 
it were already accomplished.—Jericho and its king, the mighty 
men of valour: The italic and inserted in the Authorized 
Version is unnecessary, as the “ mighty men” are not addi- 


—Jericho and its king, valiant and heroic as they are. 

Verse 3.—And ye shall go arownd the city, all the men of war, 
encircling the city once ; thus shalt thow do six days: The entire 
army was to march in solemn procession around Jericho, 
once each day for six days. 

Verse 4.—And seven priests: Seven derived its sacredness 
from the days of creation, and the consequent appointment 
of the weekly day of holy rest. The observance of the Sab- 
bath was a sign of the covenant relation between God and 
Israel (Exod. 31:16, 17). Thenumber “seven” thus became 







prescriptions. It is selected here for the same reason. 

bear seven trumpets of loud sound before the ark: This 
miracle, like that of the dividing of the Jordan, was’ to be 
wrought by the ark. © This was to be carried around the city 
in solemm procession as the symbol of God’s presence in the 
midst’of his people, and of his readiness to exert his almighty 
power on their behalf. The priests, blowing the trumpets in 
advance of the ark, may be regarded as a military signal, 
announcing the onward march of Jehovah at the head of his 
army, and summoning his troops to go forward under his 
leadership. Or, as the priests are the representatives of the 
people and their mediators with God, it may denote a loud 
call upon God to interfere’ and bring the promised aid to 
Israel. So the trumpets were blown in time of war and at 
solemn festivals (Num. 10: 9,10), not as a proclamation to 
Israel, but to bring them into remembrance before God. 
There are two words in Hebrew which are commonly trans- 
lated “trumpets.” That which is used in Numbers 10: 2, 
means a long straight instrument, in distinction from the 
one here intended, which was shorter, and shaped like a 
horn, and is hence, in verse 5, called “a horn.’ The word 
translated “rams’ horns” throughout this passage in the 
English Version, which, here follows the authority of the 
Targum and the Rabbins, is now commonly understood to 
refer to the clangor or loud sound produced by the blast. 
It is the word from which “jubilee” is derived, and is the 
term by which the fiftieth year was designated in consequence 
of its being announced by the sound of the trumpet (Lev. 
25:9). That the priests were not merely to catry the trum- 
pets, but to blow them on the first six days as well as on the 
seventh day, appears from verses 8 and 13. 

Verse 5.—The absurd notion that the concussion of the air 
produced by the mingled sound of the trumpets and the 
shouts of the people, brought down the solid walls of this 
fortified city, scarcely even deserves mention. It was a 
miracle, and wholly brought by an immediate exertion of 
Divine power. What was done by the people and the priests 
bore no proportion to the result which followed, and stood in 
no relation to it except as acts of faith and obedience they 
were indispensable as prerequisites to God’s granting his aid, 
Compare Matthew 9 : 29, 13 : 58. 





FAITH AND MARCHING. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


As soon as Joshua is fully established in the place of 
Moses, we perceive an entirely changed aspect in the 
appearance of Israel. This period is emphatically one of 
new departure. The story grows brisk. The miracles are 
magnificent beyond description. The whole encampment 
becomes a camp, the host becomes an army. The day for 
wandering is over, and now begins war. 

The passage which we are to read together now is full of 
significance, and moves along large with great issues. We 
may expect to find in it at least these four points: the 
relinquishment of an old life, the renewal of an old 
covenant, the reiteration of a permanent principle for 
advance, and the revelation of a gospel experience by a 
historic parable. 

I. In the relinquishment of their old wilderness life, it is 
not likely that God’s ancient people felt any pensive regret. 
1. They must have been glad to give up the desert 
experiences forever. What had there ever been which was 
so welcome there as that they would want to see it again? 
From Goshen to Gilgal the very names were full of trial 
and worry and pain. It was Marah one day, and Meribah 
another ; it was Bochim now, and then Kibroth-hattaavah. 
Surely, these things make us think of a convert to Christ 
looking back upon his former career ; what could there be in 
that old life of sin and shame that he should ever desire it 
more? “ Let the dead past bury its dead.” 

2. They could not have been sorry to leave the former 
expedients of relief. God had been thoughtful for them all 
tlong the way, and unceasingly good: no doubt of that. But 
“the old corn” began to be dry and hard, and quite likely 





seemed tedious. Even manna was nota ravishing food ; its 


tional to the city and the king, but in apposition with them, 


a reminder of this relation, and frequently recurs in the cere- | 


continuous sweetness, like that of “ wafers made with honey,” 
must have grown insipid to the taste, the moment those 
eager multitudes smelled the welcome freshness of the 
flowers on Jericho plains. So now we may catch the spirit- 
ual suggestion again (Josh. 5: 11,12), Fime indeed it is to 
a newly born child of God, just emerged from his bondage 
to corruption, to enter at once upon the enjoyment of his 
heavenly heritage, and begin immediately to eat of the fruit 
of the land of the spiritual Canaan. He can well afford te 


visions of grace which God furnishes to his chosen children. 

8. They would cordially welcome new enterprises of seal 
and courage. The long-anticipated time for action had 
arrived. Those old malcontents were dead who had 
threatened to stone the leader they now followed because he 
tried to make them valiant. All Gilgal was astir, for 
dgricho was to be attacked in the supreme name of the Lord 
of Hosts, It appears to have always been the rule in God’s 
plans of dealing with his people to submit every man to 
some sort .@f vast and trying experience at once when he 
covenants to give his life to him. “Quit you like men.” It 
is made clear that soldiers do not enlist for parades and fétes 
in the forests. .« Bivouacs are for preparation for battles: 
young begingite: must learn early that “ there is no discharge 

inthiswer.” Itisthe first step which is the most difficult ; but 
it is the first step also which counts in the gaining of the end. 

4, They might expect fresh measures of help. Out of 
even this, alarming exposure at Jericho would come a deeper 
sense of unbroken trust, a more joyous consciousness of 
resting in the Lord. Joshua was to be entrusted with the 
working of a new miracle which would test his patience as a 
military man more than anything else; for he was to take a 
city by marching and blowing rams’ horns. Each man inall 
that host was now to learn a single lesson, the same which 
now we are trying also to learn from the description of that 
day’s exploits: “ He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.” 

II. Thus we are ready to move on a step in the story. To 
this relinquishment of the old life, there is now added the 
renewal of the old covenant (vs. 13-15). This most pictu- 
resque incident shows us the humanity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, his divinity, and his consequent supremacy as the 
Captain of Salvation. 

1. “ Behold, there stood a man over against him ” (v. 13). 
This could not have been an inward vision; it was an out- 
side and objective spectacle, like that of the burning bush to 
Moses in Horeb. We suppose it to have been a true 
theophany, @ real appearance of God. “Joshua went unto 
him.” Concerning which action we cannot fail to notice the 
intrepidity of this military man; he had no fear of a drawn 
sword, no matter who brandished it. And we must notice 
also the characteristic demand which he makes; this person 
must declare his politics. Joshua was one who never could 
brook indecision or trimming. For he was the man, we 
remember, who uttered those historic words: “ Choose you 
this day whom ye will serve. As for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord (chap. 24: 15). So here: he demands 
an instant declaration to be made, and a stand to be taken 
“for or against.” 

2. “What saith my lord unto his servant?” (v. 14,) 
In his announcement this august Personage had used the 
word “ Jehovah,” the ineffable name of the almighty God. 
This “Man” was doubtless the Son of God, the Second 
Person of the adorable Trinity, the Angel of the Lord, the 
Being who became afterwards in the New Testament history 
our Lord Jesus Christ in the flesh. 

3. “And the captain of the Lord’s host said” (v. 15), 
No wonder this brave leader now fell on his face to the 
earth. This captain found he was in the presence of his 
Captain. His superior officer had suddenly appeared on 
the field, outranking him on the instant. And Joshua gave 
his most alert and humble salute. This seems to be the 
reason why the same name is applied under the gospel to 
our Saviour (Heb. 2: 10). 

III. In the sketch, here divinely given, by which Joshua 

was to frame his plan for the siege of Jericho, is found our 
next matter of close consideration, For now there is 
reiterated the condition always insisted upon for men’s 
success when trying to obey the commands of God. At this 
supreme moment in the nation’s history, it is established as 
the permanent principle for Israel’s advance. Faith, 
implicit and unwavering faith, receives, in this account of, 
the taking of that heathen citadel, a most brilliant and most 
instructive illustration. 
1. For there were no ordinary expedients suffered, of the 
use of which Joshua might have laid hold (chap. 6: 1). 
No traitors from within, no spies from without, could pass 
those closed gates. No division could be fomented, no 
diversion could be enticed. Sullen and cold, those foes were 
just keeping their own counsel with shut doors. Our imagi- 
nation pictures a plain stone wall, silent and grim, offering 
its masonry with a sublime sense of security against all that 
this traveling crowd could do. 





2. But God’s word was passed and pledged (v. 2). The 
language is very significant. The Almighty does not say to 


surrender the provisions of mere protection for the richer pre- , 
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his servant, “I will give,” but “I have given.” That is, 
this thing is settled, the commandment is gone forth, the 
city is yours already, the king is a captive, the army is 
coming into your hands. 

8. The method of acquisition was exceedingly novel (v. 3). 
Marching around that space was no slight matter, that was | 
true, and doing it every day was full of work. A mighty | 
procession was that which defiled about the walls through 
the busy week which followed. Six hundred thousand 
fighting men made a magnificent train. Perhaps the first 
platoons were back in their tents before the later ones could 
start. What a loop of living links that was, which was to 
pull down Jericho by faith (Heb. 11: 30). 

4. The result was to be miraculous (vs. 4, 5). Joshua 
knew that the blowing of horns never brought down a stone 
wall by process of vibration: nor would the tramp of many 
men shake the foundations out from under Jericho. This 
patient compassing of the place was for the trial of faith, 
not for the destruction of masonry. Thirteen times around 
the city in all; then a noisy blast of the horns, and then one 
mighty shout of the soldiers: that was the programme. 
But God threw down the walls himself. 

IV. Hence, this whole story is really an Old Testament 
parable to illustrate gospel experience in many of its most 
spiritual details, and may well claim an evangelical applica- 
tion. 

1, Sin is pictured as a “stronghold” which is to be taken 
(2 Cor. 10: 4), Our weapons are not carnal, but the conflict 
demands much of the same sort of training as the Lord 
gave Israel. 

2. Faith is the only condition of success in the warfare. 
When putting on the “armor of God” we are to take the 
shield of faith “above all” (Eph. 6: 12-17). 

3. And then arises the need of a group of graces each in 
exercise in turn. Unwavering trust, indefatigable industry, 
unquestioning obedience, patient expectation,—these are 
what will ensure the ultimate triumph for each believer. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There are practical lessons for us all, in every incident of 
God’s dealings with Israel and of Israel’s course toward God. 
From this record of experiences on “the plains of Jericho,” 
there come suggestions to us: 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR CONFLICT. 
I. Recall what God did for us (v. 10). 
Il. Take what God gives to us (vs. 11, 12). 
III. Seek for God’s word to us (vs. 13, 14), 
IV. Do as God bids us (vs. 15, 1-5). 


I, RECALL WHAT GOD DID FOR US. 


The children of Israel . . . kept the passover . . . in the plains 
of Jericho. (v.10). When we are in new trials, and have to 
face new dangers, it is well for us to recall God’s former 
mercies, in order to freshen our trust in him. The passover 
was a reminder of the protection which God gave to the 
Israelites in Egypt, and of the deliverance from bondage 
which he wrought for them. The angel of death had passed 
over them, and they had been enabled to pass over the bed 
of the Red Sea dry shod. The keeping of that passover was 
a reminder that God could do as great things now as then. 
He could still protect his blood-shielded people, and could 
enable them to pass over the stream which was between them 
and their promised inheritance. The people had changed 
meantime, but God was the same as ever. God never 
wrought a wonder in the past that he isn’t able to equal in 
the present. This truth is for our help, as it was for the 
help of the Israelites. Whether it be the Egyptians or the 
Canaanites, or a more modem people, who are opposed to us, 
God can give us sure triumph overthem. Whether it be the 
Red Sea, or the Jordan, or a stream that has no place in 
history, which stan s athwart our path, God can enable us to 
pass over it dry shod. And the messenger of death will 
never harm a blood-shielded inheritor of the promises. It 





is not well to look back at old dangers, except to recall our 
deliverances from them. But it is well to remember how 
good God has been to us, and to others, in the past, in order 
to our fuller confidence in the loving ministry of Him who is 
the same yesterday and to-day and forever. 


Il, TAKE WHAT GOD GIVES TO US. 


They did eat of the old corn [the produce] of the land on the 
morrow after the passover. . . . Neither had the children of Israel 
manna any more (vs. 11,12). And the Canaan corn was bet- 
ter for them then and there, than the manna from above 
would have been. But it is probable that there were a good 
many of the Israelites—especially the older ones—who were 
sure that these days were a great falling off from the old 
days; and who mourned and croaked because they must now 
eat of corn that grew out of the ground, instead of the angels’ 
food which came down from heaven. The fact is, that what 
God gives to us is a great deal better for us, than would be 
for us that which God gave to our parents. It’s all very well 
to croak and mourn over the angels’ food which was given 





out in former days, in the families and schools of our parents 


who died in the wilderness; but after we have recalled all 
that, in our centennial and bi-centennial memorial celebra- 
tions, the best thing for us to do is to take hold and raise 
corn and parch it and eat it, and give it to our children, 
rejoicing meantime that the old-time manner of home instruc- 
tion and church instruction would not be nearly as good for 
us or for ours as is the manner of our day—in the corn of 
the land we live in. The old-time manner was just the thing 
for those who were sentenced to die in the wilderness of 


P add | 
chastisement and training; but for those who have hard 


fighting before them, and a land to take possession of, 
unleavened cakes and parched corn are a great deal better. 
Let us take the daily bread which God supplies to us, and 
make use of it gratefully and in confidence. 


Ill, SEEK FOR GOD’S WORD TO US. 

There stood a man . . . with his sword drawn. . . . Joshua 
went unto him and said, . . . Art thou for us, or for our adver- 
saries? ... And said, ... What saith my lord unto his ser- 
vant? (vs. 13,14.) Although Joshua was always under the 
Lord’s direction, he was always on the watch for any added 
indication of personal duty. He wanted to be sure whether 
one who had a sword drawn was on hand as a friend or as a 
foe. And when he saw a Messenger of God he was quick to 
ask for God’s message to himself. There is no one of us who 
can do his duty safely without such watchfulness as this. 
“Art thou for us, or for our adversaries?” is a fair question 
to be asked of every one who approaches us in a time of con- 
flict. One who looks like an angel of God, may be an emis- 
sary of the Devil. One of whom we know nothing, may be 
sent of God to give us counsel and help. We need to know 
the character and purpose of those who are in our pathway of 
duty, or in our circle of social and religious life, lest we should 
give place to an enemy of our souls, or should reject a prof- 
fered means of grace. And when we know that God’s mes- 
senger is before us, our question should be, in all heartiness: 
“What saith my lord unto his servant?” Whenever we 
open the Bible, whenever we study a Sunday-school lesson, 
whenever we enter the sanctuary, whenever we hear the 
Word of the Lord through any source, or in any way, then 
is the time for us to find anew what God has for us to do now. 


IV. DO AS GOD BIDS US. 

The captain of the Lord’s host said, . . . Loose thy shoe from 
off thy foot. .. . And Joshua did so. And the Lord said: ... 
Ye shall go round about the city once. Thus shalt thou do six 
days. . . . The seventh day ye shall compass the city seven times. 
.. + Thewall of the city shall fall down flat, and the people shall 
ascend every man straight before him (vs. 15, 3,5). There is 
no better way of doing, than to do just as God bids us. We 
may not know the reason for his commands ; but he knows it. 
If he says, Take off your shoes, we should take them off. He 
who is barefooted at the command of God, can stand firmer, or 
march farther, than one whose feet are shod, against God’s 
command, with shoes both supple and strong. If God says, 
Make a circuit, or go over a path, once a day or seven times 
a day, there is no better business possible than just going 
over that course just that number of times. If it’s blowing a 
trumpet, or shouting, or keeping silent as the grave, that 
God commands, that’s just the thing to do. And when the 
order is to go forward, let every child of God go right up, 
straight before his standing place when the order reaches 
him, There is no other station on earth that could be as 
good for him as that starting point ; and there’s no direction 
to be compared with straight forward. 


Is there anything in the spirit of these directions to Israel 
that is beyond our present sphere of duty in life? If we 
follow the obvious teachings of this lesson, shall we not be 
ready for, and be sure of success in, any conflict to which 
God is likely to call us? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M, C, HAZARD. 


After an impassable Jordan, then an impregnable Jericho! 
God’s people are never through with one trial, but that they 
have to face another. All necessity for faith, courage, obedi- 
ence, and endeavor, is not exhausted by one supreme occa- 
sion. Rushing waters to-day, a rock-walled city to-morrow, 
an open contest following—and so on, until contest and ser- 
vice are over, and the crown is received, and the rest is begun. 
Of the fall of Jericho, the inspired author of Hebrews says: 
“ By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after they had been 
compassed about for seven days.” Our lesson, then, is a les- 
son concerning faith. The teacher, therefore, should point 
out some of those things which tended to bring the faith of 
the Israelites up to the point necessary to give them the city 
of Jericho without a battle. These were: 

I. The Crossing of the Jordan.—The miracle of the Red 
Sea had been repeated for their benefit. In that they had 
been shown the mighty power of God. What God had done 
for their fathers, he had repeated now for them. The hand 
that could hold back the mighty rushing waters was mighty 
enough for the pulling down of strongholds. 

Il. The Observance of the Passover—Only twice before 
had it been kept. On its first observance (Exod. 12: 1-30), 





there was a wail throughout all Egypt. There was not an 
Egyptian household, the first-born of which was not smitten 
with death. But the Lord “passed over” the houses of the 
Israelites because of the blood that reddened their, lintels. 
The first keeping of the passover was the one that gave sig- 
nificance to the name. The second passover (Num. 9: 1-5) 
was celebrated a year after the first, under the awful front of 
Sinai, and just before the pillar of cloud was lifted up from 


| the tabernacle to indicate that the host was to resume its 
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march toward Canaan (Num. 10:11). Now, for the third 
time, it was partaken, when the feet of the Israelites stood 
upon the land that for centuries had been promised to them. 
Henceforth its observance was to be annual (Exod. 13: 5). 
The eating of the passover, just at this time, by a re-conse- 
crated people for whom the Lord had done such a recent 
great miracle, was another help to their faith. It was a 
reminder of the way in which God had smitten the Egyptians, 
and a suggestion of his power to smite the Canaanites. It 
was an expression of their gratitude for what God had done 
in the past, and a proof of their keeping in mind the com- 
mand to make aif-annual memorial of this feast when they 
came into the land that God had given them. To keep the 
lightest commands of God is better than undue zeal for bat- 
tle. He loses nothing by delay, who stops to do as God bids 
him. 

TII. The Cessation of Manna.—The coming of the manna 
was marvelous—its cessation was equally so. For forty years 
it had not failed to come as regularly as the morning. Now 
it ceased just as soon as the Israelites had fed upon the pro- 
duce of Canaun. As soon as the necessity for its falling was 
over, this bread from heaven no longer made its appearance. 
What made it stop, but the fiat of the same Lord who had 
caused it to come. The reason of its cessation must have 
been evident, and the faith of the Israelites must have been 
increased thereby. Its ceasing to fall was a divine pledge 
that from henceforth they would no more need a miraculous 
food supply. But mark the contrast. Our manna ceases 
not; for of the true bread which came from heaven we 
need ever to eat. Without it, there would be spiritual 
starvation. 

IV. I'he Appearance of the Captain of the Lord’s Host.—This 
appearance was no vision. Joshua was over “by Jericho,” 
in all probability examining the city with reference to see- 
ing how it could be taken. Joshua “went unto him,” and 
held a conversation with him. Now note: 1. Who he was. 
“ Captain of the host of the Lord.” He was no mere angel, 
but the commander of the heavenly hosts,—the one called 
“ Faithful and True,” who in righteousness doth judge, and 
make war (Rey. 19:11). He was the one who, when he 
was in the flesh, said, that he could summon to his protection 
and rescue more than twelve legions of angels (Matt. 26: 53) 
—the Christ, the Prince of Peace. That he was divine, and 
not merely angelic, is manifest from his receiving the wor- 
ship of Joshua, and from his declaring that the ground 
whereon his worshiper stood was holy. So had he spoken 
from out the burning bush to Moses (Exod. 3:5). 2. Why 
he had come. He had come as captain of the Lord’s host— 
not as captain of the hosts of Israel. The massive walls of 
Jericho were to be overthrown, not by the Israelitish army, 
but by their invisible celestial allies. Around the Israelites, 
as around Elisha and his servant at Dothan, and as around 
all the faithful servants of God at all times, was an innumer- 
able unseen multitude of horses and chariots of fire. 3. The 
time of his coming. He appeared just after right relations 
with God had been fully restored. He came, also, as Joshua 
was inspecting the city to see what he himself could do 
towards taking it. The captain ofthe host of the Lord comes 
to help only those who are in the line of duty. 4. How he 
was met. He was met by an alert, vigilant, courageous, 
earthly commander. Joshua no sooner saw him than he 
gave the challenge: “ Art thou for us, or for our adversaries?” 
There was no neutral ground then—there is none now. 
Joshua meant that this stranger should declare himself. His 
vigilance must have commended him to this higher Com- 
mander just as the alertness of any officer commends him to 
his superior when a test shows him to be thoroughly on his 
guard. “Blessed is he that watcheth.” 

V. The Orders of the Captain.—The orders were based 
upon a pledge. “See, I have given into thine hand Jericho, 
and the king thereof, and the mighty men of valor.” That 
“see” was addressed to faith. Joshua could not “see” what 
the Lord told him except as he believed. What were the 
orders? They were orders that to an unbelieving general 
would sound like supreme folly. The Israelitish army, with 
the ark protected by a vanguard and by a rearguard, were to 
compass the city silently once a day for six days, and on the 
seventh day to compass it seven times, and on the last day, 
at the conclusion of the last encircling, upon signal from the 
trumpet—the Israelites were to shout! The walls were 
thick—so thick that houses were built upon them (Josh. 
2: 15)—and yet there was to be no undermining, no mounds 
were to be thrown up over against them so as to command 
the city, no engines were to be brought to demolish them, no 
ladders to scale them. All that was ordered was a daily 
procession around the place! To the inhabitants, entrenched 
behind their solid parapets, unless they were possessed with 
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a fear of the miraculous on account of the crossing of the 
Jordan, this mute and harmless procession must have been 
the occasion of much jesting before the week was over. But 
each circuit was more threatening than the usual approaches | 
of a besieging army. Neither Joshua nor his soldiers appear 
to have been staggered by the seeming inaptness of their 
efforts. When the time came, they all shouted, and shouted 
with such faith that the walls of Jericho fell down. Faith 
There are strongholds of evil that can- 
“The weapons of our 
warfare are not of the flesh, but mighty before God to the | 
casting down of strongholds.” 





is a mighty power. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


By various questions recall the crossing of Jordan, the 
carrying of the ark, and the setting up of the twelve 
stones. 

Encamped on the plains.—That is where the people rested— 
in the plains of Jericho. Five miles away the river Jordan 
flowed on as before they crossed it; in their midst the ark 
rested; in their sight the new altar of memorial stones. 
They were camped near a beautiful green forest of palm-trees 
that reached for miles, and close by were fields of ripe grain. 
What was the first thing they did when they were safely 
Every family worshiped 
God, for they kept the feast of the passover. Just forty years 
before, Moses had taught them to kill a lamb and sprinkle its 
blood on the door-posts. They were to roast the lamb and 
eat it, and every time to tell over the mercy of God in lead- 
ing them out of bondage, and that, wherever the sprinkled 
So they kept 
the passover on the fourteenth day of what we call April. 
Of whom was the slain lamb a picture? How was “Christ 
our passover sacrificed for us”? In the forty years of mov- 
ing and wandering in the wilderness, could they plant and 
reap, or enjoy the fruit of vineyards and fields? They came 
to a land of plenty just at the time when the grain was ripe. 
The day after the passover feast, they gathered corn and 
parched it in their camp-fires, and ate it with glad and 
thankful hearts, What food had they eaten in all those 
forty years? Each day God had fed them from his own 
hand; so he had watched, and made the corn to ripen at the 
very time they should camp on the plains. Then, but not 
until then, the manna ceased; it was needed no more, for 
they had all the fruits of Canaan that year. 


encamped in the promised land ? 


blood was seen, the angel of death passed over. 


Joshua near Jericho—Beyond the forest of palm-trees 
was the city of Jericho, with tall towers on the strong solid 
walls built all around the city. What land had God told 
Joshua he had given to the Israelites? Did that include the 
walled cities as well as the open country? What had God 
said to Joshua about any man being able to stand before 
him? What had Joshua told the people God would do 
among them? And yet, though God would do wonders and 
keep all his promises, the people had something to do; they 
were to fight for some of their possessions; and by their 
swords, God giving them victory because they trusted in 
him, they were to conquer some of the giant warriors in the 
strong cities. Joshua stood by Jericho, perhaps wondering 
how they could drive out the king and his army shut up 
inside those walls and barred gates. Suddenly, he saw a man 
standing with a drawn sword in his hand. Was he afraid of 
the shining blade, or the sharp edge? See how strong and 
courageous he was, for he went up to him and spoke. He 
asked: “Art thou for us, or for our enemies?” When he 
told who he was, Joshua fell on his face to the earth and 
worshiped. Joshua was the leader of all the armies of 
Israel, and God had said to him: “I will magnify thee in 
the sight of all Israel ;” but before this man he bowed to the 
ground and called himself a servant, and said, “My Lord.” 
It was indeed his Lord; he said he was Captain of the Lord’s 
hosts. It was the Son of God himself; for before Jesus came 
to earth to live his earthly life, he sometimes appeared to 
show his Father’s will to those who did great work for him. 
As Joshua worshiped, the Captain said to him: “ Loose thy 
shoe from off thy foot, for the place where thou standest is 
holy.” What made it holy? In that country, instead of 
uncovering the head as men do now, the way to show honor 
was to loosen the straps of their sandals and slip them off, 
they were soiled and dusty from walking, and nothing 
unclean could be worn in worship. 


How to take the city —The Captain of the Lord’s host came 
to tell Joshua how to capture Jericho. You will learn how 
they did, and know it was God’s work and God’s plan, and 
how Joshua and all his soldiers obeyed orders. Each morn- 
ing a procession was to form and march around the city. 
(You can make this plain by a simple blackboard diagram: 
a centre circle for the city, rows of dots for armed men, seven 
crooked lines for the seven priests, a blue square for the ark, 
more dots for the soldiers in the rear.) Each morning the 
march began ; armed soldiers, each company with their cap- 
tain, seven priests, each blowing a crooked horn,—not the sil- 
ver trumpets of war, but such horns as they used in worship. 


of God’s presence with them. 
wicked idolaters, shut up in that city, and reward their own 
| faith and obedience. Last in line were more armed men; so 


By them he was to punish the 


each morning the king and his people ‘heard the sound o/ 
horns and, looking out, saw the march. Not an arrow fired, 
not a blow struck, and, no doubt, they laughed as the strange 
crowd went back to their tents until the next morning. The 
seventh day, seven times around ; not a sound but the clang 
of horns and tramp of feet, not a word spoken in the ranks, 
till the march was over—the city surrounded. A halt, a 
long blast of horns, Joshua’s word of command: “ Shout, for 
the Lord hath given you the city.” Such a shout and a 
crash of fallen walls ; each soldier walked into the conquered 
city. How was it that by faith the walls fell? Then follows 
the story of Rahab and the scarlet thread showing faith. 
Try to make practical these points: faith and obedience in 
Joshua and people; how an example to us? All worshiped, 
took each ordered step, ready to march or to wait, be silent 
in work, or shout thankfully in praise for victory. Show the 
love of the Father in the passover, the rest, the manna, the 
new corn, the ark of his presence, the victory. 

How do you find Jesus in this lesson? Promised in the 
passover, in the slain lamb, in the sprinkled blood, in the visit 
to Joshua, in the reward of faith. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHO IS ON THE LORD’S SIDE? 





JOSHUA ASKED: 
AET THOU FOR US, OR FOR OUR ADVERSARIES? 


JESUS SAID: 
HE THAT IS NOT WITH ME IS AGAINST MBE. 





HOW LONG HALT YE BETWEEN TWO OPIN- 
IONS? IF THE LORD BE GOD, THEN 
FOLLOW HIM. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ Who is on the Lord’s side? ” 

“ Christian, seek not yet repose.” 

“ Saviour, I follow on.” 

“Soldiers of Christ, arise.” 

“ Onward, Christian soldiers,” 
“Standing by a purpose true.” 

“ Not what these hands have done.” 
“Oh, where are kings and empires now.” 
“ Arm of the Lord ! awake, awake.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


(Title.) 
Text.) 

How was the crossing of the Jordan a means to future 
conquest? (Josh. 5: 1.) Why did they name the place 
Gilgal where God renewed his covenant with Israel? (v. 9.) 
Locate and describe it. How long did the tabernacle remain 
there? What event did the Israelites commemorate as soon 
as they had entered the land? (v. 10.) Why was the yearly 
observance of the Passover required? (Exod. 12: 14, 24-27.) 
How often is its celebration shown previous to the crossing 
of Jordan? Why is it not celebrated in the church at the 
present day? (1 Cor. 5: 7; 11: 24-26.) How can this one 
memorial ordinance serve to preserve in us gratitude for our 
various blessings? (Rom. 8: 32.) Under what circum- 
stances only may we expect God to grant supernatural 
supplies? (vs. 11,12.) Of what prophecy was this natural 
supply a fulfillment? (Gen. 27: 28.) 

How was Joshua engaged when God revealed himself 
ready for the conquest of the land? (vy. 13.) For what 
purpose had he probably approached Jericho, and lifted up 
his eyes? Did Joshua at first address the stranger as an 
equal, or as a superior? What attitude of soul should we 
assume when we find ourselves in the presence of God’s 
messenger? (v. 14.) What does the word “worship” here 
imply? Does “the host of the Lord” here mean the angelic 
host, or the host of Israel? What attitude of soul should 
we assume when we find ourselves in the presence of God? 
(v.15.) To whom had these words been spoken before? 
(Exod. 3:5.) Why were these manifestations made to each 
of these men? Was this captain an angel, typical of Christ, 
or the Son of God himself? What makes a place holy? 
How is our reverence for holy places to be shown? Describe 
Jericho. How did its inhabitants regard Israel? (Josh. 2: 
9;6:1.) What promise has God given us respecting the 
kingdoms of this world? (v.2; Rev. 11: 15.) Why is it 
given ia the past tense? What commands of the Captain must 
be obeyed? (vs. 3-5.) Why were the trumpets of rams’ 
horns in the hands of the priests? (Num. 31: 6.) Describe 
the taking of the city. How was this peculiar plan of the 


Where was the scene of Israel’s first triumph of faith? 
What was there accomplished by faith? (Golden 


‘rom a command of God though it seem foolishness to us? 


1 Cor. 1: 27.) Why was Rahab spared in the destruction 
of Jericho? (Heb. 11: 31.) Why did God, regarding 
Israel, choose this peculiar method of conquest? (1 Cor. 
L: 29.) Why, regarding their enemies, did he choose it? 
(Josh. 6: 27.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


What is meant by “the old corn of the land” will be 
found explained in another department of the lesson helps. 
As to the “parched corn” (which of course does not mean 
parched corn in the American sense, nor oats in the Scotch 
sense, but grain in general, after the archaism which is now 
rather narrower than an “insular peculiarity” in its mean- 
ing), few have any idea of the utility of roasted wheat or 
barley on an Eastern march. It is provisions packed inte the 
least possible compass, and it is not unlikely that it formed 
the rations of the warriors of the children of Israel on the 
rapid campaigns which followed the short stay in Gilgal. A 
small bag of parched barley, that would in no wise hinder the 
juickest march, will furnish enough to support an Oriental 
for several days, or even weeks. Pounded up with stones 
and mixed with water, or cooked again into a cake if time 
and fire are to be had, it furnishes ample sustenance for a 
strong man’s marching and fighting. We have doubtless a 
hint here of the rations which furnished the soldiers. 
The grain-fields would renew these rations for a number of 
weeks, until the harvests should decay. And whether the 
Canaanites could gather this harvest or not, the Israelites 
became masters of all its produce. 

For further information about the use of a bag of grain as 
marching provisions, the accounts given by Mr. Holland of 
his exploring marches in the peninsula of Sinai will be 
ample. It was about all he carried, on a march of 
weeks. 

“Loose thy shoe from off thy foot” is a command whose 
pertinence is familiar to most of us. But it is not a command 
which an Oriental, ancient or modern, would have needed to 
be urged upon him, after a hint that the place was holy. It 
is the custom, in most parts of the Orient, for the natives to 
throw off their loose shoes on entering any dwelling, or any 
building of public concourse. Before a native or a mission- 
ary school-room one of the characteristic sights is a pile of 
shoes at the door. Where European customs have entered 
largely, the case is somewhat changed; but the common 
native who still wears the common shoes will kick them off 
before entering the court of a modern dwelling. Ata place 
like the Dome of the Rock, or the Mosque el-Aksa, in Jeru- 
salem, stringent rules prevail. European boots and shoes 
must come off, or else be clad in slippers specially provided 
for the occasion ; unless the visitor is willing to walk in his 
stockings or with his bare feet. At the ordinary mosques 
the natives assign a different reason for putting off the shoes. 
They tell a European that part of their worship consists in 
kissing the floor; and shoes would render the pavement un- 
clean for that purpose. But, again, the holy places-in Cairo 


can be visited with shoes on the feet. It is doubtful if any 
visitor has to put off his shoes before entering the famous 
Mosque of the Citadel. 

In regard to the question of Joshua to the Captain of the 
Lord’s army, much discussion might be had about the exact 
significance of the answer “No;” or “ Nay,” as it is happily 
rendered in our version. The truth is that the Oriental does 
not care to draw fine distinctions in such cases; and that the 
answer “ Yea” in place of it would not be looked at as at all 
strange. Perhaps the closest analysis of the Oriental view is 
that it answers some question not in Joshua’s exact words, 
but some deduced question; as if, “ No, thou dost not touch 
the case in thy asking.” To interpret it closely, as “ Neither 
the one nor the other,” with exact attention to the form 
of the words, is hardly the way an Oriental would look at it, 
He would probably regard the “ Nay” as no essential part of 
the answer of the Captain of the Lord’s host. Indeed, it is 
omitted in the Syriac (Peshitto), In that version the passage 
runsthus: “And he said to him, Art thou of us, or of our 
enemies? He said to him, I am Captain (Rab) of the army 
of the Lord.” The Arabic Bible renders the “Nay” by 
bal ; that is, “ rather,” “on the contrary,” “much rather,” in 
such connections. English analogy and the fetters of logical 
discourse do not at all furnish the key to the ellipsis which 
Oriental imagination supplies. 

Except in its miraculous portion, the siege and capture of 
Jericho has parallels almost without number in ancient 
records; but to those miraculous incidents not one furnishes, 
a parallel. Thus Sennacherib says of Hezekiah: “ And 
Hezekiah of Judah, who did not submit to my yoke, forty- 
six of his strong cities, fortresses, and small cities, which 
were round about them, which were without number, with 
the marching of a host, and surrounding of a multitude 
attacks of ranks, force of battering-rams, mining, and missiles, 
I besieged, I captured . . . Him like a caged bird within 
Jerusalem his royal city I had made, towers round him [ 
raised, and the exit of the great gate of his city I shut, and 








How was the ark always carried? That came next, the sign 





Captain a trial of Israel’s faith? Why is it unsafe to depart 





he was conquered,” 
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A NEW BOOK IN NATURAL THEOLOGY.* 


It would be amusing, if it were not sad, to trace through 
the last twenty-five hundred years the circling currents 
of human argument concerning the Divine. Heathen 
philosophers and Christian theologians have vied with 
each other in attempting to demonstrate the existence 
of God, and to reduce his manifestation of himself in 
the world to a scientific formula or a logical syllogism. 
And wherever the attempt has been made, whether in 
the realm of pure metaphysics, or in that jumble of 
philosophy and religion which goes by the name of 
“natural theology,” the result has been the same. No 
sooner has a new and “infallible” argument been 
enthroned in the place of “that power of God which is 
called Great,” than the keen pen of some critic has 
pricked the bubble, and the argument has been shown 
to be nothing more than a pompous drawing out, from 
the form of words, of what the reasoner had carefully 
packed into it. If there is anything which the history 
of philosophy has made sure, it is that the existence of 
God cannot be mathematically demonstrated through 
the argument from design, or through any other argu- 
ment, unless it has previously been assumed; in which 
case there is no need of argument. 

It is a glimpse of this truth which has set Professor 
L. E. Hicks, of Denison University, Ohio, at the criti- 
cism of design-arguments, Professor Hicks’s specialty is 
not metaphysics, and not even natural theology ; but this 
will be no objection to his philosophical work, in the 
opinion of those who remember that the present divorce 
of the metaphysics from the natural sciences is essentially 
modern, and that the men, even in modern times, who 
have done permanent work in philosophy, have rarely 
been ignorant of the sciences. Indeed, if the old Greek 
prohibition of the study of philosophy to those who were 
ignorant of mathematics, were still enforced, it might 
aid in purifying the atmosphere from crude theories and 
impossible systems. 

The matter of this book—A Critique of Design- 


*A Critique of Design-Arguments: a historical review and free 


examination of the methods of reasoning in Natural Theology. By 


Arguments—is twofold: it is critical and also construc- 
tive; it is historical and also prophetic. Professor 
Hicks’s first work is to classify the design-arguments 
which have come down through the ages. This done, 
he follows with a history of the argument from design, 
as it was developed in heathenism, in the middle ages, 
and in modern philosophy and theology. This part of 
the work is deserving of praise for ite brevity and clear- 
ness; and for the skill with which Professor Hicks 
unfolds and criticises the one. unending argument, 





“diversified and yet the same,” which appears alike in 
the pages of Greek philosopher and Christian scholastic. 
This exposition and criticism begins with the earliest | 
times, and is brought down to the publication of Pro- 
fessor Janet's Final Causes, which may fairly be 
described as the most recent original work on this topic. | 
Indeed, one of the strongest points in this historical | 
criticism is the keen dissection of the term and idea of 
“final causes,” and their rejection as invalid. 

Although the critical and historical part of Professor 
Hicks’s work occupies the greater part of this volume, 
to which it also gives a title, the constructive part is the 
most important. It may be questioned whether the 
author’s break with that philosophy which is the 
modern representative of medisval scholasticism, is so 
thorough as his book would seem to imply; but how- 
ever that may be, his refusal to attempt “without the 
assumption of intelligence, to determine the existence of 
ends,” and so, by reasoning in a circle, to demonstrate 
the existence of the Highest Intelligence, is a step for- 
ward in the right direction. What Professor Hicks pro- 
poses to substitute for the old argument from design is, 
intelligence assumed, an argument rather as to the direc- 
tion of intelligence; and from the recognition of that 
direction he judges that we may infer the existence of a 
purpose, and from that purpose a Divine volition. But 
he wisely desists from pouring water into a well, to 
pump it out again; in other words, he attempts no argu- 
ment for that which is above argument, namely, the 
existence of God Most High. 

Ministers and theological students ought to find in this 
volume a stimulant to thought. If the questions which 
it starts carry them farther than they seem to have car- 
ried the author, no great harm will be done. 





“ Hear the other side,” is an excellent precept, but one 
which cannot always be obeyed; for the simple reason 
that the side which is undermost in the fight is not 
always in a condition to be heard. Thisis specially true 
with regard to the European revolutionary societies ; for 
the articles and pamphlets of Mr. Karl Blind and his 
fellow-exiles, can hardly be said to have ever gained the 
popular ear. A book which promises to be far more 
effective as a popular manifesto is Underground Russia, 
by “Stepniak,” formerly editor of Land and Liberty,— 
the spasmodically published Nihilist newspaper whose 
name figures so frequently in the Russian dispatches. 
This book, written in Italian and translated into Eng- 
lish, has already achieved a certain success in England ; 
so that it does not come unheralded before the Ameri- 
can public. The writer gives a series of personal 
sketches of the revolutionary leaders in Russia; follow- 
ing with historical sketches of the origin and growth of 
he Nihilist movement, with narrations ‘of personal expe- 
riences in the thick of the fight. The book is spiritedly 
written, and, apparently, with honesty of purpose; but 
readers of it should not fail to remember that this is only 
one side, and that despotism does not justify dynamite. 
With this, as with every other partisan book, the reader 
must read with a healthy skepticism, and must decide 
for himself how much of it is to be taken not without a 
liberal allowance of salt. (16mo, pp. xiv, 272. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25.) 


Among the recent popular books on the New Testa- 
ment as a whole, A Popular Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament, by the Rev. Dr. J. Rawson Lumby, deserves as 
hearty a welcome as any. It is strictly popular, it is 
more accurate than most books of this class, and it is 
sensible throughout. It is a real introduction to the 
New Testament, dealing with matters either necessary 
or desirable to be known for the better understanding of 
the books, but dealing very little with matters that have 
interest only as curiosities. The poorest part of the book 
is the chapter called Preliminary, which treats briefly of 
the history and transmission of the New Testament as a 
collection of books,—a chapter which is rather milk for 
babes than food for the unlearned adult. As the author 
goes on to the treatment of particular books, his famil- 
iarity with the subjects and his practice in commentary 





LE Protyenor r of Geol in Denison University, Ohio. 12mo, 
Bp. xii, aa. New : Charles Scribuer'’s Sons. Price, 2.00. 





writing appear in the power and clearness with which 


he speaks. In respect to the Acts and the Pauline 
Epistles, the work is generally fine. In regard to Jude, 
we meet again the author’s supposition, so brilliantly 
maintained in his commentary, that Jude borrowed from 
Peter, and not Peter from Jude. On the whole, it will 
be hard to find a better popular introduction than this ; 
though it is better for reading than for reference. The 
unconscious tinges of the author’s ecclesiastical pecu- 
liarities do it no essential harm, while they will recom- 
mend it to members of the Church of England. (12mo, 
pp. viii, 862. London: Hodder and Stoughton.) 


It would not be easy to find, among books recently 


published, a more stilted and theatrical story than Con- 
| gressman Stanley's Fate. 


It sets forth the dangers of con- 
vivial drinking, and reiterates with some force the fact 
that the drunkard’s fate looms darkly as a possibility 
before any man who tampers “ moderately” with intoxi- 
cants. The incidents, however, are hopelessly common- 
place, and the style feeble and inflated. And the frontis- 
piece! in which a gentleman sits luxuriously in an easy 
chair, while a young lady in fashionable attire stands 
before him. The legend beneath is, “They spent an 
hour upon the recessed balcony!”” What more need be 
said? (12mo, pp. 403. New York: The National 
Temperance Society. Price, $1.25.) 


Emily 8. Holt is doing some excellent work in the 
field of Christian historical fiction. Not for Him is a 
transcript of life in a medisval castle, with the color 
and atmosphere of the times faithfully shown. From 
the first page to the last of this tender and touching tale 
the reader is living in the thirteenth century, and 
realizing, in some degree, what life was to squire and 
dame, knight and lady. What woman owes to Protes- 
tantism and education is clearly displayed in this Pre- 
Raphaelite story, which is both faithful in detail and 
beautiful in form. (12mo, pp. viii, 224. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.75.) 

Agnes Giberne’s name on the title-page of a new story 
is a guarantee that the story is at least worthy of atten- 
tion. Miss Giberne is sometimes a little morbid, and a 
little too ready to give us sad situations, but Gwendoline 
avoids both these defects. It is as well written as 
Through the Linn, and far more vivacious and winning 
than that was. The older girls and their mothers ought 
to appreciate Gwendoline. (16mo, pp. 230. Philadel- 
phia: American Sunday-school Union. Price, $1.10.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Archdeacon Farrar has been at work for some time 
on an Anthology of English Poetry, which will soon see 
the light. The Archdeacon believes that one star differs 
from another in glory, so he has taken the trouble to 
divide the writers from whom selections have been made 
into “ poets” and “minor poets.” It is evident that 
this anthology will not resemble some others which 
might be named; for in that case Archdeacon Farrar 
would have been obliged to add a third order,—that of 
“ poetasters.” 


Dr. Young, of Analytical Concordance fame, seems to 
be a born dictionary maker. He has now ready to pass 
through the press a Concordance to the Hebrew Bible, 
a Concordance to the Greek New Testament, and a 
Greek Concordance to the Septuagint. These works 
are to be published by the Messrs. Young, of Edin- 
burgh, partly on the subscription plan. To those sub- 
scribing before the publication of these concordances, 
the price will be a guinea ($5.25) for each work; but 
this price will be reduced to fifteen shillings ($3.75), or 
even to ten shillings ($2.50), if a sufficient number of 
persons subscribe. The Hebrew and Greek Concord- 
ances are arranged on a plan not dissimilar to that of 
the English Analytical Concordance. 


A new and cheaper edition of an important help to the 
reader of the English Bible is announced by Hodder and 
Stoughton, London. The Englishman’s Bible, combin- 
ing in one The Englishman’s Hebrew Bible and the 
English-Greek Testament, is to be published in one 
volume, with maps, at sixteen shillings ($4.00). The 
purpose of the work is to enable the reader of English 
to read his English Bible in the light of the Hebrew 
and Greek originals. To effect this, the editor, Mr. 
Thomas Newberry, has sought, by various signs and 
marginal readings, to define precisely the use of the 
various particles in the original, and to mark the em- 
phatic words and the consecution of tenses in every 
sentence. Attention is also given to the exact discrim- 
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ination of the names of God as used in the original. In 


-the New Testament, the most important manuscript 


readings are indicated. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


——$$<——__— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell..............00sssseeseeeees July 10-12 
South Carolina, state, at Newberry...........s.0eeee scenes July 25, 26 
Kentucky, state, at Bowling Green................s000+ August 21-23 
Alabama, state, at Tuscaloosa............cse0ecereeeees September 5, 6 
Vermont, state, at Northfield...............000.0+0++ September 11, 12 
Maine, state, at Bangor..............20+eescesseeeeeeseees October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord..............0000 November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton..............0000-00-- November 14-17 


Oregon, state, at Salem..........s0erseeeeceeseeeesees November —— 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Kansas and Missouri Sunday-school Assembly, at Ottawa, 


KANO... ....ccccc ccocrcees coccccccccsvccsvcees covesvos June 26 to July 6 
Nebraska Summer Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete, 
Nebrasks..............000+ sececcess sessnvene voverseees June 26 to July 3 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
BIRR .c000c ccccecoce ovdsredse bebsecree soesecoes sosces sevens caceseesey July 11-24 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 
County, Tennesse........... .eseseeseeereeees July 17 to August 26 
Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, at Lake Bluff, near 
Chicago, T[limois............cccccsecseeneeeees July 17 to August 1 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wiscon- 
EM 6 cccece descstenscodeocecs secves veccessee cesecseoe July 24 to August 3 





The Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, at Niagara, Toronto, 

I isiicinicin ns ceniips rateasorvecssecievessseseggh Ole S000 REONGS 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, Ohio, July 24 to August 5 
The Sunday-school Parliament, Thousand Islands Park, St. 


Lawrence River, New York.............+ July 25 to August 5 
Mahtomede Summer Sunday-school Assembly, White Bear 
I SIO tas vane ctosecees <oncobetnssosndsesneoiee August 7-20 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
ee ciccsinigg idgediatesnccisthsotiiatindtinegs waaay August 7-27 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
ERI is dc vscnns igenks an scdceig satcesins gaecrcece August 22-31 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—tTo the list of state Sunday-school conventions is 
added this week that of Vermont, which will be held at 
Northfield, September 11 and 12. 

—‘‘Mahtomede” is the euphonious name of the new 
assembly grounds on the banks of White Bear Lake, 
near and equi-distant from the cities of St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and Stillwater, Minnesota. The Sunday-school 
Assembly will be held August 7-20 inclusive; and will 
be preceded by a temperance convention, July 10-15, 
and a camp-meeting, July 17-26. The grounds are 
described as beautiful, easy of access, and commodious. 


—In anticipation of the Dakota Sunday-school 
Convention to be held at Mitchell, July 11 and 12, the 
executive committee sends out a circular announcing 
that Mr. B. F. Jacobs will be present at the convention ; 
inviting written reports from county secretaries which 
should reach Mr. D. P. Ward, Sioux Falls, before July 
1; notifying Sunday-schools that contributions of two 
cents for each member of the school should be sent to 
Mr. E. G. Wheeler, Huron; asking that July 8 be 
observed in the territory as a day of prayer for Sunday- 
schools; and announcing that delegates paying full fare 
going will be returned at one-fifth of the regular rate. 


—Steps are being taken to found a new Sunday- 
school assembly for the East, after the model of Chau- 
tauqua. Several meetings have been held in Philadel- 
phia, at which a number of the prominent workers of 
Pennsylvania and the neighboring states were present ; 
and a committee was appointed to confer with the Sun- 
day-school workers of New York, and to conduct the 
preliminary business generally. The site of the assembly 
will probably be Key East, New Jersey, where a large 
piece of ground has been offered for assembly purposes. 
The committee has decided on an excursion to Key 
East, which will take place about the end of July, and 
will afford an opportunity for the examination of this 
site. Itis probable that on this occasion a temporary 
organization will be formed to push the matter forward. 


—Sunday-school institutes are coming to be recog- 
nized more and more as an important field of the 
Church’s labor. The Presbytery of Springfield, Illinois, 
has grouped the churches under its jurisdiction into 
seven divisions, and each of the churches in each divis- 
ion is expected to maintain a Sunday-school institute, 
—the other churches of the division operating with 
it. Besides this, an outline programme for the guiding 
of the institute has been drawn up. This recommends, 
for a general topic, “The church at study,” with the 





sub-topics, “ The Sunday-school teacher in the class ;” 
“ The Sunday-school teacher outside of his class ; ” The 
Sunday-school superintendent—his qualifications ;” 
“Parental responsibility toward Sunday-schools;” 
“The classes unreached by Sunday-schools;” and 
“ Denominational loyalty in Sunday-schools.” 


—There are to be no fewer than ten separate depart- 
ments of instruction at the Island Park Assembly, 
which meets at Rome City, Indiana, July 10 to July 23. 
The first is the Tabernacle Lecture Course, which will 
include about forty lectures and entertainments. Then 
come the Sunday-school Normal, with three classes, 
conducted by the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, and the Secular 
Teachers’ Normal with three courses of instruction, 
conducted by Professor W. H. Payne, Professor 
J. Fraise Richards, and Professor Virgil A. Pinkley. In 
the fourth department, the School of Languages, three 
languages will be taught,—German, Greek, and Hebrew. 
The fifth department is a school of elocution for 
teachers, ministers, and lawyers. President W. F. 
Yocum, of Fort Wayne College, will conduct the School 
of Microscopy, and Professor J. Harry Kellog the 
School of Art. The eighth, ninth, and tenth depart- 
ments are the Kindergarten in charge of Miss Ida 
Cunningham, the Music College in charge of Professor 
C. C, Case, and the C. L. 8. C. (Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle) Encampment. The hotel 
accommodations and also the lecture-rooms have been 
increased this year; and there will be a regular post- 
office, a telegraph office, a laundry, and a supply store 
on the grounds. Information regarding tents, board, 
programmes, and other matters, can be obtained on 
application to Mr. P. N. Strop, La Grange, Indiana. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—There was a large attendance at the annual conven- 
tion of the Colorado Sunday-school Association held at 
Pueblo, June 5-7. Secretary Clark, of Denver, reported 
the number of scholars in the Sunday-schools as 16,201 
over against 10,000 of two years ago. In the same time 
the schools have increased from 119 to 161; and the 
teachers from 1,200 to 1,752. The number of conver- 
sions reported was 434. Resolutions in favor of temper- 
ance and the enforcement of the laws against Sunday 
desecration were passed. 


—The fifth annual convention of the Black Hills 
Sunday-school Association was held at Lead City, 
Dakota, June 27 and 28. The attendance was good, and 
the discussions were participated in by many of the 
local workers. These discussions embraced the topics: 
“ How to interest young people in the Sunday-schools,” 
“Infant classes,” “ Reviews, and how to conduct them,” 
“ Evidences of early conversion,” “Sunday-school litera- 
ture and music,” and “ How to overcome difficulties.” 
On Thursday evening a concert was given by the Sun- 
day-school children of Lead City. 


—Resolutions in favor of the organizations of all 
unorganized counties, and for the setting apart of one 
Sunday in each quarter for a temperance lesson, were 
passed by the fourth annual convention of the West 
Virginia Sunday-school Association. The number of 
Sunday-schools in West Virginia was reported as 1,840, 
with 19,119 officers and teachers, and 117,640 scholars, 
making a total membership of 136,759, with an average 
attendance of 87,629. The number of scholars received 
into the church was 4,228 ; 982 schools are open all the 
year; 1,642 use the International lessons; and nearly 
fourteen thousand dollars was contributed for mission- 
ary purposes. The convention will meet at Grafton, 
next year. 


—There were about a hundred and fifty delegates, 
representing thirty-four counties, present at the annual 
meeting of the Nebraska State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, held at Columbus, June 12-14. The report showed 
54 counties organized ; 1,553 schools; 10,794 officers and 
teachers ; scholars over twenty-one years of age, 20,463 ; 
under that age, 59,379; and a total membership of 
90,636. There were 140 new schools started during the 
year; 800 scholars were received into the church, and 
$8,000 were expended by the Sunday-schools. In report- 
ing this meeting, Mr. H. W. Allen, of Fremont, says: 
“These figures are without doubt below the actual 
amount. They show an increase of between eight and 
ten thousand in membership during the last year. The 
meeting was enthusiastic and full of harmony.” 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—Out of 51 persons received into church-membership 
during the past twelve months by the Rev. James A. 
Little (now in the fifteenth year of his pastorate of the 
Presbyterian Church of Hokendauqua, near Allentown, 
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Pennsylvania), 40 were teachers or scholars of the Sun- 
day-school. 


—How to secure qualified superintendents and teach- 
ers for new schools is the chief problem which a 
missionary of the American Sunday-school Union in 
Nebraska has to solve; and he is devoting much labor 
and time to its removal. One boy-superintendent began 
his school four weeks ago with 16 scholars, and. now 
has 41 and expects more. He had driven thirty miles 
to obtain advice and instructions. But the missionary’s 
schools and work are growing; and after ten years’ 
labor he is most encouraged by the results of his family 
visitation, in which he could use tons of reading-matter. 


PERSONAL. 


—The receipt is acknowledged of $5.00 for Chloe 
Lankton, from Miss J: McK., Philadelphia. 

— Mr. August Palm, the secretary of the Sunday- 
school unions of Sweden, who is at present on a visit to 
this country, reports great gains to the Sunday-school 
cause in Sweden. During the last ten years, progress 
has been unexpectedly great, and the present outlook is 
most encouraging. 


—It is again announced that Mr. Matthew Arnold is 
about to visit this country ; the date now given is autumn 
of this year. If Mr. Arnold does come, he will have 
an opportunity of revising and correcting his articles on 
America, which called forth so much heated discussion 
on this side, a year or two ago. 


—There is an evident and not unnatural disinclination 
to permit President McCosh to give up the presidency of 
Princeton. The trustees have appointed Dr. Murray, the 
college pastor, as Dean of the Faculty, so as to relieve 
Dr. McCosh as much as possible of the discipline of the 
college. The School of Philosophy will probably be 
opened inSeptember. The subscriptions for the endow- 
ment of this school already amount to $150,000. 


—If Professor John Stuart Blackie is an “ eccentric ” 
person, it is a pity that some of his eccentricities were 
not to be met with a little more commonly in others, 
who get credit for acting more wisely than he. When 
he gave up his chair of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh, Professor Blackie resolved to devote him- 
self to work in behalf of the Highland crofters, or lower 
class of peasants. To that, he is now giving his whole 
energy. “Let Greek die,” he said recently; “let 
Hebrew die ; let learning go to the dogs; but let human 
beings live, and let human brotherhood and charity live.” 
That is a good spirit, for a scholar, in which to engage 
in practical work. 


— It is not Roman Catholics alone who will pay trib- 
ute to the memory of the Most Rev. James Wood, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, whose death has just occurred, at 
the age of seventy years. Archbishop Wood was azeal- 
ous and diligent worker, who kept the affairs of his 
diocese in a high state of efficiency; but he was more 
than that. His influence on the sige of order and reli- 
gion extended beyond the limits of his own denomina- 
tion ; and he was ever a friend of the poor and the suf- 
fering. The Philadelphia Press voices the common feel- 
ing when itsays: “ His life was full of good deeds; his 
death was the Christian’s death; and for years to come 
his name will be an inspiration to the great body of 
Christians over whom he was called to rule.” 


— In the death of Bishop Colenso of Natal, a notable 
figure passes away from the stage of theological discus- 
sion. The silence of the later years of Bishop Colenso’s 
life was in striking contrast to the stormy period imme- 
diately succeeding the publication of his rationalistic 
book on The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua. The 
part played by an “ intelligent Zulu” in the conversion of 
the English missionary bishop to the rationalistic theory 
of the composition of the Pentateuch, gave point to 
Beaconsfield’s drawing-room sarcasm, that, after all, the 
Zulus were not so very low down in the ranks of civili- 
zation, “ for they have whipped one of our generals, and 
converted one of our bishops.” It is said that in spite 
of his rationalistic interpretation of Scripture, Bishop 
Colenso was a devoted laborer in his diocese. 


—Cardinal Manning, perhaps the most distinguished 
of the English high-churchmen who seceded to Rome, 
does not see much that is comforting in the signs of the 
times. “ No civil order in the world,” he says in arecent 
pastoral, “ever sank so low, as the Christian world is 
sinking now. ... For the first time since the world 
began, it is openly rejecting God. ... Now God is 
nowhere, and exists no longer; the world is dead. ... 
If men libel their neighbor, they.may be heavily pun- 
ished. If they only libel God as our Divine Redeemer, 
we are told that no man should judge them.” This 
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statement of the growing degradation and 
godlessness of the world, would be sad, if 
wholly true; but those who are familiar 
with Cardinal Manning’s sore and faithful 
battling against evil among the poor and 
the vicious of London, will recognize in it 
the cry of a soul in conflict, that has 
looked away from what has been accom- 
plished to what still remains unaccom- 
plished, and whose weariness has, for the 
moment, got the better of his faith—and 
of his sight! 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 vents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
INDIGESTION FROM OVERWORK. Dr. 
DANIEL T. NELSON, Chicago, says: 
“T find it a pleasant and valuable remedy 
in indigestion, particularly in overworked 
mea.” 


Good Summer Reading 


“ Just the thing for a steamboat or rail- 
way journey, an idle hour by the sea, or a 
solitary afternoon amid the charming soli- 
tudes of the tai ad 











LOYS LORD BERRESFORD. 


By the “ Ducuess,” author of “ Molly Bawn,” 
“Faith and Unfaith,” ‘‘ Portia,” ete. 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1.25. 16mo, paper cover, 25 
cents, 

“ A collection of seventeen charming stories, by the 


author of a number of the most fascinating novels of 
the day.” —Chicago Evening Journal, 


WANDA, 


Countess von Szalras. By ‘Ourpa,” author of 
“Strathmore,” ‘‘Under Two Flags,” ete. 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 16mo, paper 
cover, 40 cents. 

“Will rank with the author’s best work,—with 

* Pascarel’ and ‘ Under Two mg ’—for it has all the 

force and beauty of sentiment, the vigor of style, and 


| af oy turesque effects that one is accustomed to ‘look 
for in this author's writings.”—Literary Worid, 


FAIRY GOLD. 


By the author of “ A Lesson in Love.” Illus- 
trated. 8vo, fine cloth, 75 cents. Paper 
cover, 40 cents. 


A NOBLE NAME; 


Or, Dénninghausen. From the German. By 
Mrs. A. L. WISTER, translator of “ The 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“Glark’s Rubber Castors make a wonderful 
saving in carpets and floors. Order trial set. 


resident family physicina—a bottle of N. ‘.K; 
nAcen Ess. Samaice' Ginger in the house. “ N. K’s. 


Volunteered. Feltwell & Son, 1117 | Girard 
St., Phila., Pa. “ Dyspeptic symptoms all gone, 
Nase Catarrh much improves. 7 ile am,’’ Bath- 
on-the- Hudson, N. . H, Tefft, Shunk, Pa., writes: 
“} do not think I would have lived except for your 
Compound Oxygen. Diabetes greatly relieved. I have 
been running down ten years from Lung disease and 
Nervousness. My eyes are better.” Home Treatments 

one-third less cost han elsewhere, Pamphlet free, 


RECENT AND VERY 
CHOICE BOOKS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
SELECTED FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 


Books by E. A. Rand. Books by Pansy. 
Pushing Ahead, 4 The Man of the 
Roy's Dory, i) House, ae 
Little Brown Top, He ans, bey, Smith 
After the Freshet, 1.25 a om 

Th : “a al 
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y™M aret Sidney. B arie Oliver. 
ane Pettivone Name, 1.25 seta’ Discipline, 1.50 
So as by F 1.2 Oldand nate Friends, 1.580 
Half Y car at Bronck- Ruby Hanilton, 1.50 

ton, 1.3 
By Carrie A, C eake, By Mre.8.B.G.Clarke. 
To« “nye and Yeste treet, 1.50 
days, 1.35 Y coe Ww. alton, 1.50 
From JunetoJune, 125 Yensie Walton's Wo- 

a 1.50 
Tur SNow FaMILy, by M. B. Lym $1.00 


THE BAPTISM OF Finn, by Charles Edward 
Smith, 


AROUND yHe RANC nw, by Belle K. Towne, 125 
THROUGH SBrnvdeLe ro Vicrory, by A. B. 
Meserv .80 
THREE OF Us, by Heckla, 1.00 
BREAKFAST FOR TWO, by * Joanna Matthews, 1,235 
ONWARD TO THE HkIGHTS OF LIFR, 1.23 
-ToRN AND MENDED, by Wim. F. Round, 1.00 
Twat Boy oF NEWKIRK’, by L. aa 1.25 
Tur CLass OF '70, by H. V. Moriso' 1.25 


UNCLE MARK'S AMARANTHS, by ‘Annie @. Hale, 1.50 
RIX MONTHS AT MBs, tag 8 bf as Adams, 1.25 
ONE Quiet LiFR, by Mrs, J 1. 

A ForRTUNATER FAILURE, by é B. Tattow, 1.235 


THE PANSY PRIMARY LIBRARY, 
30 Vols., $7.50. 


*,.* Lothrop’s Select S. S. Libraries, The 
cholcest, freshest books at very low prices, 


ADMLIRABLE TEMPERANCE BOOKS: 


Tur O~ty Way Out, by J. W. Willing, $1.50 
JoHN BremoM, by A. A. Hopkins, 1.25 
SINNER AND SAINT, by A. A. Hopkins, 1.25 
{HE TEMPTER BEHIND, by John Sauaders, 1,25 


Goop Work, by Mary D. Chellis, 1.50 
MysTERY OF THE LOD@R, by Mary D, Chellis, 1.50 
FINISH RD OR Nov, 1 

*s* Measrs. D. Lothro & 
celebrated Samer s eae rize Books. 
sent on application 


A Chance to Obtain a Reliable 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CHEAP. 


The Library of Universal Knowledge. 


It contains every word of Chambers’ Encyclo ja, 
with halfas many titles added on American subjects, 
all under our alphabetical arrangement. 


Price, pel set of 15 vols., cloth, $25.00 
We will send the entire set for $15.00 


This ts indeed a whole library in itself, and if 
care anything for books, you cannot afford to let tris 
op vortunity pass, 

he library contains more matter, is brought . 4 bs a 
later date than any other encyclopedia, Seok 
handle and hold, being of a convenient size Ox 4 ese 
inches), the type is large and clear, and the paper an 
Linding handsome and durable, 

he work embraces over 40,000 titles, is a verbatim 
reprint of Chambers’ (with American additions), the 
great merit of which is universally acknowledged. 

The iaprary of Universal Knowledge tN especially 
adapted for the wants of American families, Itis a 
companion that answers every question and asks none, 
Bach volume contains nearly a thousand pages, which 
shows that the information contained therein is pre- 
sented with sufficient fullness, at the same time suc- 
cinetly and with accuracy. 


Ferwarded by express on receipt of $15.00. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
gency 


yobiieh the 
mull Catalogue 





802 Chestnut St., 





8 1 Wife,” etc, 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


“ A charming story of German aristocratic life. One 
of the ha 5 — stp P. rs. Wister has given in English 
dress." — ta Press. 


PORTIA 3 
Or, By Passions Rocked, By the “ DucHEss,” 
author of “ Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” ete. 
12mo, extra cloth, "$1.25. Paper cover, 40 
cents. 


“ One of the most striking novels the ‘ Duchess’ has 
written.” — Pittsburgh Kvening Telegraph. 


FROM HAND TO HAND. 


After the German of GoLo RaImMuND. By 
Mrs, A. L. WISTER, translator of ‘A New 
Race,” ete. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 

“It may be ranked among the best of the many very 
admirable stories Mrs. Wister has translated. Iis plot 
is highly interesting, and it is constructed with great 
artistic skill; the characters are drawn with rare 


wer, and the narrative is remarkably spirited,”— 
Boston Sat Saturday Evening Gazette, 


FAITH AND UNFAITH. 


By the “Ducurss,” author of “ Portia,” 
“Mrs. Geoffrey,” etc. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 
Paper cover, 40 cents. 

* Whoever has enjoyed ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey’ or ‘ Phyllis’ 
will not require urging to read this last novel, In 
truth, this fresh story is — entertaining and even 
more absorbing than‘ Mrs. Geoffry.’ From cover to 
cover this story is deligh ful. New York Home Jour- 


FAUSTINE. 


By “Rita,” author of “Fragoletta,” “Daphne,” 
etc. 1 2mo, extra cloth, $1.00. The first 
volume of a new series of novels, at the uni- 
form price of $1.00, 


“Is without doubt one a the very best stories of 
the day.” — Philadelphia Ti b 


| HAVE LIVED AND LOVED. 


By Mrs. FORRESTER, author of “My Lord 
and My Lady,” ete. 1émo, cloth, $1.00. 
This is the man volume of the new series, 
of which “ Faustine’”’ was the first. 


“A story of wer great fascinating power.”—Pitts- 


burgh Chron 
IRIS. 


By Mrs. RANDOLPH, author of “ Wild Hya- 
fm x ” ete. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 
Paper cover, 50 cents. 


MY LORD AND MY LADY. 


By Mrs. FORRESTER, author of “ Roy and 
Viola,” ete. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 
Paper cover, 50 cents. 


CASTLE AND TOWN. 


By Miss FRANCES M. PEARD, author of “ The 
Rose Garden,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, 
$1.25. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


HOW TO WRITE ENGLISH. 


A Practical Treatise on English Composition. 
By A. ARTHUR READE, author of “Stud 
and Stimulants,” ete. iémo, flexible clo 
cover, 60 cents, 


“A clearly written, instructive, Suto straight for- 
ward, and encouraging guide.”—Repor Magazine, 


PRIMER OF POLITENESS: 


A Help to School and Home Government. 
By ALEXANDER M. Gow, A.M. 12mo. 
Extra cloth, limp, 75 cents. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mall, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Gootvantes & Woglom, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. Sun- 
pay-schoo!l books and i supplies. Send for Catalogue. 


1,OR ALL SUNDA AY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 
American Baptist Publication Sectet 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Lo Lous. 


300 Choice Sergotions — for writing in 
Albums. The 











Autograph t collection ever 
Seca beara tae PoaNies | LOU 
| CO,, a hose Street, New York, , 





THE 
ec SUNDAY- | 
SCHOOL UNION 


furnishes a full line of Lesson Helps and 
Periodicals for Sunday-schools. 
They consist of: 


1. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD. rs 
copy, by mail, 60 cents per year; 2to4copies, month ui 
per year, 55 cents; 5 to 9 co ies, monthly, per year, 
cents; 10to 19 copies monthly, per year, 45 cents; 
coptes or more, monthly, per year, cents. 

2 THE AMICaN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
UNION QUARTERLY. ® cents per year. 5 
copies and over, 15 cents each. A class of eight sup- 
plied at the rate of only 30 cents per quarter. 

3. THE AMERICAN eupeiy -SCHOOL 
UNION PRIMARY QUARTERLY. 15 cents 
per year. 4centsa single copy. 4 copies and over, 10 
cents each, per year. 

4. SCHOLARS’ LESSON PAPER, A large 
four-page monthly. 

- PRIMARY LESSON PAPER for the 
younger scholars, with illustrations, 

Price of each of these papers REDUCED to 6 cents a 

Feat f per year for 10 or more to one address, or one- 
half cent per copy per month. 


REVIEW PAPERS, 
6. QUARTERLY REVIEW CHART. % 
cents per quarter, or $1.00 a year 
- SU PERINTENDENT’S REVIEW PA- 
PER. 8% cents a year. 
$, SCHOLARS’ and TEACHERS’ REVIEW 
PAPER, Ten copies and over, 3cents each per year. 
PICTORIAL PAPERS. 


9. THE SUNDAY HOUR. Single copy monthly, 
%centsayear. ‘Ten or more copies, 9 cents each per 
year, or 23g cents per quarter. 


10. tty STRATED TREASURY OF 
BRO LEDGE, The same price as “ The Sunday 
our 


11, TRUTe IN LIFE, The same price as “ The 
Sunday Hour 


12. THE YOUTHS WORLD (monthly). Sin- 
gle wees, monthly, po ge @ year. Five copies or 
more, 12 cents each a year 


When these four papers are taken together in sets 
of ten or more of each, they are furnished at less rates 
than the above. 


One copy of each of these four pavers month- 
ly to one address, 75 cents per annum 


13. THE PICTURE WORLD for little people. 
3 centsa year. 5 copies or more, W cents each a year, 


When taken with the other four | np papers in 
quantities it is furnished at less ra! 


One copy of each of these omy papers month- 
ly te one address, one dollar per annum. 


These five pictorial papers, he she Sunday 
School World, may be had for $1.5 


Send for specimens of these papers, tee nn nad as to their 
suitability and excellence. 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 

10 Bible House, New York. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE,” 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
CONSECRATION, 

PRAYER, 

FAITH, 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
PRAISE GOD. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION, 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 











Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. 
each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadel phia, Pa. 


e Decalcomantes, ge}, 50 “Choice, 

125 M 3; Agent’s Outfit, 

Age: Com: eset Sh) See on 
ee 


i RETTBERG 4 Cleveland hn bi 


Samples, 5 cents 











OF UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE | 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Any one of these Song-Books will give you satisfac- 
tion in your Sunday. ool, 


$30 per 100; 35 Cents each by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


- A PROMINENT PASTOR. 


Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Pastor lst Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio: 


“Itisa remarkable book in this respect, that itseeks 
to elevate the taste contrary to the spirit of almost 
every other Sunday-school book. The ordinary book 
is no —— for the solemn and stately psalmody 
of the church. No school could use the ‘Spirit of 
Praise’ without acquiring an abiding taste for hi 34 
and nobler music. The compilation of such a boo 
a great service to the young, and I hope the book will 
be w — used, and overcome a vitiated taste by win- 
— for itself a place too long held “$75 tunes 
well wedded to doggerel verse. The hymns in the 
book are excellent, many of them having a secured 
immortality, and the melodies nobly fit the words.” 


PRICES. 


5 per 100in muslin. 50 cents single & copy. 
35 per 100in board. 40 cents single — 
Sample copy, 35 cents, or ask your dealer for them. 


Address, A. BURNHAM, 
566 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


HOLY VOICES 


—BY— 
Rev. EB. 8. Lorenz and Rev. I. Baltzell. 

The Latest Singing-Book for Sabbath-schdols and 
Social Worship. Send for Sample Pages. Examine 
before buying any other new book. Price: Single 
copy, 35 cts. Per dozen, by express, $3.60, express 
charges unpaid; by mail, ‘$4.00. Address all orders to 


Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 














A MUSIC BOOK WORTH HAVING, 


ASA HULL’S 
Gem of Gems 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Has worked its way into thousands of schools 
ope on its merits. Most of the mnsic is as dura- 
le as ‘* Old Hundred” and never will wear out. 
The united testimony of those using it is, that 


“It is the Best they ever had.” 


It is our purpose to give the largest, and in every 
way. the best book in the market for the money. 
Cc Conroe ondence and investigation is solicited. 

Price, $30 per hundred. 

Specimen copy, paper cover, 25 cents; in 
boards, 35 cents. : . 

Address ASA HULL, 
= FOURTH AVE. © a YORK, N.Y: 





Young's Analytical 
CONCORDANCE. 


Revised with appendix to the Bible, Royal quarto, 
cloth, 1100 pages, (students’ edition on an entirely new 
plan,) containing every word in the Bible in alpha- 
betica! order, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek 
original with the literal meaning of each, and its pro- 
nunciation exhibiting about 311,000 references,marking 
30,000 various readings in the New Testament, with 
the latest information on Biblical Geography and 
Antiquities, etc., etc., etc., designed for the simplest 
reader of the English Bible, by Robert Young, LL. D., 

The publishers say :—“ In typographical appearance, 
size and thickness, our issue is in every way the equal 
of the English Edition. 

“The importers of the English Edition having repeat- 
edly advertised that the American contained 2,000 
errors, we have, at great expense, had the work care- 
fully collated, word for word, with the latest English 
Edition, and every error or omission rectified. 

“ In addition to this, our examination has brought to 
light many inaccuracies in the English Edition itself, 
all of which have been corrected. 

“ The book as published by ourselves, bearing on the 
title-page the words ‘Students’ Edition,’ is therefore 
the most correct in existence.” 

ToScholars, this great work needs no commendation. 
All the concordances to the English Bible, since 
the year 1763, when Alexander Cruden issued the third 
and last edition of Oruden’s Concordance, have 
been reprints (usually abridged) under various forms 
by Brown, Eadie Smith and others. This work is an 
entirely independent one and in no sense an edition o1 
Cruden, either in its plan or execution. The predom- 
inating feature of this work is the analytical 
arrangement of every word in the Bible under its 
own proper original in Hebrew or Greek with 
the literal meaning of the same. By this means the 
reader is enabled to distinguish things that differ 
which are frequently confounded in the English Bible, 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden offers no real 
help atall. The great aim of this work is that eom- 
mon readers may understandthe Word. Nelibrary 
is complete without. What Worcester or Webster's 
Dictionary are to the English language, Young’s Ana- 
lytical Concordance is to the English Bible. It gives 
us great pleasure to be able to place this latest and best 
edition within the reach not only of every pastor, but 
of every family. 


Sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of only $3.25. 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 


802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
In vitor tae goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 











will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 


tiser, by stating that you saw the rare 
in The Sunday School Times, 
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At 


A ginning 
of this year 

Xp it was announc- 
{ ed that a series of 
months of the year, would ap- 
pear in The Sunday School Times. 

With each week’s issue the readers 
of the paper have had the benefit of one 
or more of those articles, 





In making good the 
promise of a similar series, bearing upon the 
Old Testament lessons of the last six months 
of the year, pleasure is taken in announcing 
the following list of such articles as are already 
secured. Other articles are expected for this 
series; and they will be announced from time 
to time, as the assurance of them may be 
received. It is intended that The Sunday 
School Times shall bring to its readers, from 


the be- 


special articles, bear- ' 
ing upon the New Testa- 
ment lessons of the first six | 


week to week, contributions from the best 
writers of Europe and America. 








The Critical Notes on the Old Testament lessons 
will be written by PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, 
| D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and other ori- 
| ental languages at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and Chairman of the American Company of Oid 
Testament Revisers. 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 

It is understood, of course, that this list covers only 
| the side-light helps to the study of the lessons. The 
usual variety of other articles is not to be intermitted. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary:—An Introduction to the 
Study of the Book of Joshua. 

By PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, England, member of the Old Testament 
Company of English Revisers :—The Inhabitants of 
Canaan before the Conquest. 

By BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church :—Faith and Obedience. 

By GENERAL JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
of Bowdoin College :—Joshua asa Military Leader. 

By DOR. HOWARD CROSBY, Ex-Chancellor of the 
University of New York, and member of the New 
Testament Company of American Revisers :—Joshua 
as a Type of Jesus. 

By DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Barnstable, England, 
| author of The Lifeand Words of Christ, and of Hours 
| with the Bible :—Joshua’s Life Work. 

By DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon 





Street Baptist Church, Boston, author of The Min- | 


; istry of Healing, etc. :—Our Canaan. 








By DR. 1. HAMBURGER, Land-Rabbin in Strelitz, 
Mecklenburg, and author of the Real-Encyclopedia 
for Bible and Talmud :—Traces of the Tabernacle. 

By PROFESSOR E. CONE BISSELL, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary :—The Cities of Refuge. 

By PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York; Editor of The Presby- 
terian Review :—Jehovah and Baal. 

By DR. W. HAYES WARD, Editor of The Independ- 
ent, New York :—The Bible Story illustrated by 
Ancient Monuments. 

By DR. A. EDERSHEIM, Oxford, England, author 
of The Temple and Its Ministry, ete. :—The School 
Idea among the Ancient Hebrews. 

By Dr. ALEXANDER McLAREN, Manchester, Eng- 
land, author of The Life of David as Reflected in 
the Psalms, etc.:—The Sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon. 

By Dr. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York:—A Sorrowful Heart 
and Its Cure. 

By Dr. JOHN HALL, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York:—The Child 
Samuel. 

By PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, of Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. :—Eli’s Sin and Punish- 
ment. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, of Anburn 
Theological Seminary:—The Function of the 
Hebrew Prophet. 

By PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, of Leipzig 
University, the eminent German evangelical critic 
and commentator :—The Hebrew Chroniclers, 

By Dr. J. L. M. CURRY, General Agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, Richmond, Va. :—Asking for a King. 








By Dr. R. M. HATFIELD, pastor of the Clark Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ill. :—The 
Courage of Faith. 

By Dr. TALBOT W. ¢ ;AMBERS, member of the Old 
Testament Company vf American Revisers:—Why 
did God Choose David? 

By BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church :—The Blank Between the Testaments, 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. —-From 1 to4 
copies, one year, $2.00 each ; from 5 to 9 copies, $1.50 
each; from 10 to 19 copies, $1.25 each; 20 copies or 
over, $1.00 each. Three or six months at the same 
proportionate rate. To the person forming a club 
of either grade, at these regular rates, one additional 
copy free. The papers for a club, if so desired, will 
be sent to the individual addresses. The papers for 
a club must all go to one post-office, excepting when 
the teachers of a school get their mail matter from 
different post-offices, the papers will be sent accord- 
ingly. 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.--— 
By a new plan, the smaller schools, which cannot 
form large clubs, have the benefit of the very lowest 
rate. It provides that when the entire force of 
teachers in any school is dess than twenty, the club 
rate to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condi- 
tion that the order for the papers be accompanied 
by a statement that the number of copies ordered in 
the club is not less than the full number of teachers 
in the school. Teachers belonging to the same house- 
hold may be counted as ONE in making such a state- 
ment of the number of teachers in a school. 


SPECIMENS FREE.— gnough copies of 
any one issue of the paper, to enable all the teachers 
of a school to examine it, will be sent free. 


It is believed that many new clubs will be formed for these last six months of the year. In a large number of schools the teachers take The Sunday School Times in addition to whatever 


other publications they may have. 


Perhaps such a plan would work well in your school. 


Why not try it? 


You can start a club in the summer time just as well as at any other season. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
THE Riverside School, Auburndaje, Mass. A 
Home School for Girls of all ages, and a Fitting 
School for Wellesley College. Miss Delia T.Smith, Prin 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full course of study. Full corps of teachers. Apply 
to Professor JOHN 5. SEWALL, Bangor, Maine. 


HOUGHTON SEMINAR Y for Young Ladies. Ad- 


vantages unsurpassed. For Recordor 
catalogue address A. G. BeNnxprict, Clinton, N. Y. 


Mt. Carroll (Ill.) Semin 


and MUSICAL CONSERVATORY. “Oreads” sent free. 


SITUATIONS furnished teachers, A plication form 


and copy of our “School Journal,” 
sent for postage. Address, National School Sup- 
ply Bureau, %5 Fifth Av., Chicago, Ill. 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
A Home School for Young Ladies and Children. 
Eleventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St., 
West Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 
Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


riic ACANCM\ ~ Ashburnham, Mass. 
CUSHING ACADEMY, a trsicinss Cottgao 


penses $150 to $225a year. Ninth year begins Sept. 5. 
Send for acatalogue. JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 








Wells College for Young Ladies, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. ¥. 
FULL COLLEGIATE COURSE. 
MUSIC and ART. Session begins Sept. 12, 1883. 
Send for catalogue. E. S. FRISBEE D.D. Pres’t 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


YOUNG LADIES, 
HE Eighty-first Year commences Sept. 4, 1883. 
For circulars apply to Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON 
Principal, Bradford, Mass. 





. 
Western Female Seminary, 
OXFURD, Ohic. Mr. Hotyoxe Pian. 
The 29th year will commence September 5, 1883. 
Board, tuition, fuel and lights, $170 perannum. Send for 
catalogueto MISS HELEN PEABODY, Prin. 


LIVINGSTON AVENUE 
ew Brunswick, N. J. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will open September 12th. 


DANA’ r. 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 


WARREN, OHIO. 
Music. Gives instructions in all Departments of Mu- 


sic, with a thorough and systematic course of 
study, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
efficiency. Founded in 1869. Fall term opens Septem- 
ber 3. Send for Catalogue, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (near Boston). 


Lasefl Seminary for Young Women. 


Attention is called to the newly created prizes of 
300 and $200 for the best and second best Entrance 
cxaminations for the Freshman Year, Classical 
Course. These will occur in June and September. 

Applications for admission for September, 1883. 
should be made soon, as over twenty were turned 
away last fall for want of room. Some useful features 
will be added to our method of work next year. 
Catalogue free. In sending, please mention this 
publication. Regular expense, $400. . 

ec. BRAGDON, Principal. 








< Wellesley. 


School 


st + hilsdelphis | 


J 





Established last year in the large Man- 
sion, 2027 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


Has met with such success as to require an additional 
building. The spirit of Wellesley College governs the 
management. 

Pupils are fitted for any College. 

Applications for Boarding and Day Scholars may be 
made to either of the undersigned, who will furnish 
Circulars of Terms, ete. 

Term begins September 19th. 

ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut Street, 


Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Of the Board of Advisers. 


GRAND DEPOT, 
The Largest : 


on! Only the exact goods 
even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged,or the 





nia, you can, with the utmost 
satisfaction, purchase the newest 
& goods for the lowest city prices at the 


PHILADELPHIA, @®) 


pected, are willingly 
money refunded. 








27 CENTS 


FOR THE 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. 
explanations. This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth. 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 27 CENTS. 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A full list of Abbreviations with 


Stamps taken. Address 








bull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


A helpful book for any superintendent. 


Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. Address 





you will oblige the 
ment in The Sunday School Times. 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by H. Clay Trum- 
Price, bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, mailed, $1.00. 

It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he didit. 
“We know not where there is a volume better worth reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools.” 
—The Westminster Teacher. “ It is not a speculative disquisition on what a Sunday-school superintendent ought 
to be. but the story of what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was.""—Our Bible Teacher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Piladeldhia, Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
lisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertise- 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE, 








The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 


CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLESTUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A, Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M, B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LI: D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev C J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY 


By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


«NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“It is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.’’—Zion’s Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 

“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pass,a large amount of valuable reading matter.” — 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Very valuable to the Bible student.” — The Christian 
Ad te, Rich i, Va. 





“Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”’— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 

“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture.” — The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine. 

“ A valuable little book.”— The Advance, Chicago, Il. 

“4 valuable help to the intelligent use of the Bible.” 
— The Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 

“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”’—The Christian Journal, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putting forth in handy volume form the series of 
papers published in the Times near the beginning of 
the year. Itisa convenient little pamphlet of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers. The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
acopy of this little work ; it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuable light for further guidance.” — The Observer, 
Bowmanville, Canada. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. 
cents each. 


Five or more copies, 15 
Address, 


JOHN D.-WATTLES, Publisher, 





725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’ 5 ‘DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the yearn Lig rates, which include —_— 
From 1 to 4 copies 

a 5to9 copies... 
10 to 19 copies wen vce he 
BD COPIES OF MOTE.............cc0rececereeereereerneees » oo” 

The yellow label on each paper shows up to what date 
a@ subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, the 
subscriber so destres, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received ut. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a ciub, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew, Such additional sub- 

scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
original ordered, The new subscribers to pay pro 
for the time of their subscriptions. 

or € papers for a club, whether going In a package 
to one address, or sent separatel y to the members of 

the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
= ny pape and state. 

rson wishing to renew either a single or club 
ouhow tion, in eonnection with which his name has 
not befor ore been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the 









yerson to whom the paper or 


papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON etal 


A separate leaf for 








THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with outeees map, beautiful 

ctures, appropriate music, etc., etc 
00 copies, one year (four quarters) 
Single copy, one year (four quarters) 
100 copies, t three months (one quarter). 
Under 10 copies, three months, each... 












THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leaf for each 
Sunday. Printed on writing paper, and requiring 
written ge we to anaiow ¢ on the lesson. 

100 copi es one month.. " % 

100 AE .<cccocter: ose . 9.60. 
Less than 100 copies at same ra’ ers not taken 
for leas than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Mesars. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will send the American Sunday School 
‘Times, pos' ee, for a year, to any address in Greet 
Britain, Pior ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by'all the rincipal newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also the olars’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut &t., ‘Philadelphia. 
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CLOTHS 


FOR 
LADIES’ SUITS, ULSTERS, JACKETS, WRAPS, ETC., 
FOR 
TRAVELING, RIDING, WALKING, OR FOR DRESS. 
JERSEY CLOTAHS in light weights for suits, 
Garnet, Cardinal, Leather, etc. 
STOCKINETTS in the same colors to match the suits only a trifle heavier for 
Coats, Jackets, Ulsters, etc. 


WHITE SERGES, WHITE JERSEY CLOTHS, 
NELS for warm weather suits. 


GREY MIXED and REPELLANT CLOTHS for steamer and travel- 


ing suits. 


HANDSOME CLOTHS IN PLAIN BRIGHT COLORS, NEAT 
CHECKS and PLAIDS, for Children’s Seaside and Mountain Suits. 

DRAB KERSEYS for Gents’ and Ladies driving coats. 

LINENS in great variety for Children’s suits. 

Orders by Mail receive immediate attention, and are never allowed to lay over night. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO., 


LARGEST STOCK OF WOOLENS, 
MARKET AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


pee F ASK YOUR COWGILL’S EM EMERGENCY Y 
tt ELDR mF DGE bk UGGIST f 


333 carefully peer ted remedies. Sudden ills are pos- 
Qr\ IO NAAR 
Oi W | wie AAGH! NI 


Colors Black, Green, Blue, Brown, 





sible to all. ht to be in every home and baggage. 
¢ OW PGILL as N, Pharmacists, Dover, Delaw are, 





IT IS A FACT 

THAT THOUSANDS OF OUR BUSINESS MEN GO 
TO THEIR OFFICES IN THE MORNING AFTER 
AN UNEASY NIGHT, OR A LATE DINNER, 
FEELING DULL AND ALL OUT OF SORTS. 
THIS IS OFTEN UNNECESSARY, FOR A SIN- | 
GLE DOSE OF THE SPARKLING, FOAMING 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, TA- 
KEN BEFORE BREAKFAST, WILL USUALLY 
DISPEL ALL FEELINGS OF HEAVINESS, RE- | 
MOVE GENTLY THE CAUSE, AND QUICKEN 
INTO HEALTHY ACTION THE ENTIRE SYS- 
FEM. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Rang 
i i 
AND BE CONVINCED THAT IT JUSTLY 


“LEADS WOR D 


NT Ww YORK & CHICAGO. 


EVERY LADY | 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR he 


Strawbridge & Clothiers 


FASHION QUARTERLY. 

















PRreestonKeankGo. 


Bankers. 
CHICAGO. 
Accounts of {a Merchants and 


others received. 
( With Government & State 


bonds. 
Pte Municipal & School 
Supply investors With Prime Railroad 


With 6 per cent. Car Trust 
Certificates. 
Choice C penereinl Paper. 
f Collections receive prompt 
attention, 
Miscellaneous Government Land Scrip 
bought and sold. 


Foreign ‘Exchange, Letters of Credit. 





SHELDON HOUSE. 


Established 1875. Enlarged and fmproved, 1883 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
(The City by the Sea.) 

The finest Summer and Winter Hotel on the coast 
Lagos’ (noes ommodating 500), leading, and most cen- 
“- one in the Grove or "Asbury Park. 

a a ator, hot and cold sea water, and 
R. - 8, steam heat and all modern improve- 
menta, Perfect drainage. No malaria or mosquitoes. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. Terms Mederate. 
WELCOME EE. SHELDON, 
Sole Owner and a Manager. . 


PERRY. & % CO., London. 


Established 1824, 


Steel Pens. 
LEADING NUMBERS: 















a... by 
Stationers 
Falcon 137, everywhere. | 
. Samples sent | 
Viaduct on application. 


19, Sole Agents for U. 8. 
ual IVISON, 
«“y.” BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & CO., 
Lorn fatanunc omen sha 


: _Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


STREET LAMPS. 


Our New Self-exti isher gives 20 per cent. more 
light than any Gasoline, Naphtha ec Chimneyless 
Burner yet made, and at one-sixth the cost of Gas. 
Send for iustrated circular. 

ALTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Beston Massachusetts, 

















EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Nearly one thousand nt a the 
new things in every department o: 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Four pages of new music, in most‘cases original, 
either vocal or instrumental, 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together with 
Geese and engravings to show what they look 
ke, 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


Valuable original articles, mostly illustrated, on 
subjects that Lg of the adornment of the rson, pe 
beautifying of home, and the newest things 1 in 
needlewor 














“TI ought to know about it,” was the remark of. n- 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : aes. +9 his gompanion, in passil the exhibit t of 
Instructions how the distant consumer can sho e’s Food” at a recen r. rear ve 
children on it.” Such testimony as this, covering years 

> deen and as economically as residents the of time, is better than all arguments. Ridge’s Food 


still maintains the lead as best suited to all classes and 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. conditions of child life. a 
SPECIMEN COPIES, 15 CENTS. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Eighth end Market Streets, Phila. 











tum Cu0sEm SHAVES. ” 











|\WILLIAMS & BROTHERS | 


CHEMI°TS AND APOTHECARIES. 
their signature will be upon / 


‘\) prevent counterfeits, 
X each cake. 4 





* SSSR) stanoaro 
SMC) SILK 





t ad 840) 
Or THE forty years the Tee ea Ban seq Sor Shaving 
ther, ri i astin, NOS * e world so 
WORLD ! Latin rick, map Decisis of U. 8. Courts sustain- 


ing our “ Trade Mark " sent free onapplication. Fors 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S | scccthceutatios “tepigmaued trie 


da cake of Yankee Soap for Ie. ress, 
Four Specialties, by Mail; Sold Direct to Families. 3. 8. WILLIAMS ‘& co. » Glastonbury, Conn, 
1.—Knitting Silk, any Color, 75 Cents per oz. 


2.— Waste Embroider Silk, “ Ys MR | 
COLO Hanove sao IRON 











3.— Waste § rae hee * * 
4.— Ladies’ Spoc Casket and 8 Silk, 40 Cents per dor. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. If you wish to know 
more details, send 3-cent Stamp for RMSTRONG c Circular. 
ERD & ARMST co., 
238 Market St., Phila., or, 469 | Broadw: ay, New York. 
PAPER “For festivals, ete. © heaper than wash- 
ing. Send 10 cents for samples by 
mail. Wholesale and retail. WARD 
NAPKINS. & G AY, 184 | Dev onshire St., Boston, 














rn SS =) No WASTE. 
QURKEE S NO TROUBLE. 
SeeE ESSE B| ALWAYS 
= _ READY. 
a "DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
ASSURED DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
* | DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
{RICH, BEST IN USE AND 
sit ing WHOLESOME, THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A: 
SSING’ 


STAND TO A SET. 
, FOR SALE BY THE 
HARDWARE TRADE 






LA et NUTRITIOUS. 
The most deticious and t° most ular mayonaise 
for all kinds of SALADS, RAW TOM ATOR: 
pn RAGE LD MEATS, FISH » ever 
ie ke DURKEE & CO. New York 














WHITE FLAN- | 


WORTH REPEATING. 


—~<o-—___—- 


LEAVING THINGS 
UNFINISHED. 
[E. R. Sill, in The Atlantic.] 


Fret not that thy day is gone, 
And the task is still undone. 
’*Twas not thine, it seems, at all : 
Near to thee it chanced to fall, 
Close enough to stir thy brain, 
And to vex thy heart in vain. 





Somewhere, in a nook forlorn, 
Yesterday a babe was born : 

He shall do thy waiting task ; 

All thy questions he shall ask, 
And the answers will be given, 
Whispered lightly out of heaven. 


His shall be no stumbling feet, 
Falling where they should be fleet ; 
He shall hold no broken clue ; 
Friends shall unto him be true; 
Men shall love him ; falsehood’s aim 
Shall not shatter his good name. 
Day shall nerve his arm with light, 
Slumber soothe him all the night ; 
Summer’s peace and winter’s storm 
Help him all his will perform. 

’Tis enough of joy for thee 

His high service to foresee. 


THE TEMPT ATIONS OF 
PROSPERITY. 


[R. W. Dale in The Expositor. ] 








We may be “tried” by riches as well 
as by poverty; by health and strength 
| prolonged through many years as well as 
by sickness; by public honor as well as 
by slander and unmerited censure; by 
| appointment to an office of high responsi- 
| bility and carrying with it public distinc- 
tion as well as by unmerited dismissal 
from it; by the fulfillment of our brightest 
hopes as well as by the catastrophes which 
quench them; by the ease of our life as 
well as its hardships ; by its unbroken 
npn and untroubled security as well as 
y the perils which shake the heart with 
fear. Many a man who has nobly stood 
| the test of sorrow and loss has failed 
when the dark and evil days have passed 
by and his life is bright with joy. 

We are not accustomed to describe our 
successes, our prosperous fortunes, the 
sources of our flowing happiness, as 
“trials; ” but by these, too, God may 

“prove thee, to know what is in thine 
heart,” and whether thou wilt keep his 
commandments or no. These, too, may 
bring us discoveries of moral weakness 
and defect with which we had never 
charged ourselves. These, too, may be 
necessary to provoke into activity elements 
of righteousness which are wanting in 
alertness and vigor. They are among 
the “manifold” trials which contribute 
to Christian perfection. That we never 
think of them as trials may suggest to us 
the exceptional danger to which they 
expose us, They do not alarm us, and 
therefore do not excite us to v igilance and 
compel us to invoke that Divine defense 
and support which, even in times appar- 
ently most free from peril, can alone give 
us perfect safety. . . 

Life, from first to last, is a perpetual 
“trial,” and the “trial” is perpetually 
varied. In the school of God there are 
no vacations. His “mercies gre new 
every morning; ” on our part there should 
be a new depth of trust and a new rapture 
of praise. We have more to thank Him 
for to-day than we had yesterday; our 
thankfulness should be inspire “with 
more intense passion. We are nearer 
heaven to-day than we were yesterday ; 
our hope should rise to diviner heights, 
and there should be a more exulting joy 
in the prospect of going to the blessed 
home of God. If our environment remains 
the same, we ourselves have changed; 
and, with the change in ourselves, our 
environment becomes a new test of our 
fidelity to God. We should, therefore, be 
thankfyl for long life, and for the disci- 
pline—painful as it must sometimes be— 
which extends from youth to manhood 
and from manhood to oldage. W eshould 
count it all joy that the * temptations,” 
the “trials,” of life are ‘‘manitold;”’ for 
every one of them may add to us some 
new element of force, some new touch 
of grace and beauty. The develop- 
ment of Christian righteousness is the 
Divine end of human life; when we 
accept that end, its sorrows and its joys 
alike will have a new aspect and a new 
meaning. The transitory delights and 
the transitory sufferings of this mortal 
condition, will then alike contribute to 
the wealth of our eternal blessedness, and 
| the splendor of our eternal glory. 
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Send Your Names or*tHe COLORED DESICNS, 
SUPTS. and Addresses for a FREE SAMPLE °: \The.best ppg, mts oo a an secret 





ENDORSED BY Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A. Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, Rev. W. Randolph, Rev. B.M.Paimer, Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


297 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


IMPROVED SEATING 


CHURCH, 
LECTURE ROOM, 
Sabbath School 


&c., &c. 
TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


19 Bond St., N. Y. 518 Arch St., Phila. 
&™ Send for Illustrated Catalogues. gard 


CHURCHEPARLOR BAXTERC.SWAN 
1448.04 457. 
MFD BY BY PHILA. 


ES. BAT BANNERS. 


R. GEISLER, 
127 Clinton Place (W. 8th St. > M. ¥. 


Church LIGHT, 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
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te ch h the trade. 
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ayward' scommunion wine, unfermented. 
VL caenene Address J. P. Hayward, Ashby, Mass, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Bells of Pure per and Tin for Churches. 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catal sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinaati. O 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, School,Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & C6., WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 


GENTS WANTED forthe Robbins a, _Ex- 
cellent pay. Bissell M’fg © 0., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 


Ss 
Salesmen Wanted. $°"1y snd exponen 
CHAS. W. STUART, Newark, rewark, Way ne Co., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED f) for our new Religious book 
the greatest success of the 

year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 

money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PH OoTO COPYINC. 
ANVASSERS, 
send for Price on to DEWITT C. WILLIAMS, 914 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for handsome Hlustrated stam& 
agony anted wm 7, Books & Bibles 


low in — selling fast; need: avevyehene: Liberal terms. 
ley, Garretuon & Co. 66 N. Fourth St.. Philadelphia: Pas 
| here pecn = ter 
Lady Agent S nent employment 
aad 5° pot sa selling Queen 
, Saupie — Free. Address jun acon 
City Susp Ce. Cinci 


AGENTS WANTED a THE 


HISTORY :::. U.S. 
BY ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 


It contains over 306 fine portraits and engravings of 
battles and other historical ieenen, and isthe mnost Coan 
apn and valuable history ever published. It is sold 

y subscription only, and Agents are wanted in every 
ry ne Send for circulars and extra terms to Agents. 






































Narrosrar PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple,Durable,Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 
n= 50 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus. Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR co. 
No. J Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Ps 


a 500,000 acres 


on the line of the 
ol A WISCOMSIN CENTRAL B. B 











samen Can 
Land Commiss’n 
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$144.75 


ig \ MIDSUMMER OFFER!! 




























you are in need of a Cabinet Organ for your residence at Sarato, 
tan 7 iranah, Newport, Delaware Water Gap, or at your asnge by the = 
Iask to submit briefly a few facts in regard to Beatty's fine egpne. which 
are now being manufactured in Walnut, Ash, Ebonized, or Mahogany 
Cases, with beautiful Illuminated Pipe Tops suitable for any 
summer residences. I beg to call your particular attention to the following 
advertisement, and  coreeny —— that many readers of this newspaper 
will order this beau eo ee rgan immediately for their summer homes. 


IN . 
27 Stops, 10 Full Sets of Golden Tongue Reeds. 
Regular Price $144.75 without Bench, Book and Music. 


Offered now as a Midsummer Offer in order to introduce it everywhere quickly, 
For Only $75.00 acest te Bae. 
eww, §6Book, and Music. 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE ORCAN. 

The Beethoven is beyond a doubt the most popular Cabinet Organ ever placed upon the 
market, During the past 119 working days 6,434 were manufactured and 

to all parts f fthe civilized world. The factory or taxed to its utmost capacity to 
~ demand, Mery E —~ hts by Edison’s Electric 1 ight to fill orders prompt- 
y ou are about to ase a Cabinet Organ orto buy one as an investment 
to sellagain you should avail voureelf of the specta! limited offer as below. (Be suro te 
send Bee ptien of Steps 26 and 27, see below.) 
There are TEN FULL SETS OF GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS built Fe 
and scientific plan, producing music equal to an organ cogtng | ur times its value 
of other makes. Reeds are arranged in gy Reed Board, as follows: 


ist. = Charmi Senaphene Reeds. 6th. t Sweet Voix Celeste Reeds. 
2d. rench Horn Reeds. 7th. Set of Soft p He Heed 
wd 3. 


9h. Set of peapat 
Reed 10th Set of Cla ~Y or Celeste Reeds. 
is called tothe number of stops used in this famona instrament. With 





nan entirely new 









the above I 10 sets Goiden a e Reeds and the Ja aay a o ouieen Winey, 
Combinations are produced. US MAKING TH Ol Ont ANS O 
THE OXKDINARY SIMPLER ae WHICH PRODU ct pi A auesat KEFRUT. 





[e} 8 Din nm, 8 ft. 17 VOIX CELESTE, sb th.tene 
*) VIOL T DOLCE. 4 net. tone 18 Violina, 4 ft. ton 

~ LO, 8 ft. tone. 10 ‘ona Expressione 8 ft. 19 Vox Jubilante, 8 < 4 
ielodia. 11 French Horn,8 ft. tone.20 Piccolo, 2 ft. tone. 
3Ciarabella. 12 Harp olian. 21 Octave COUPLER, 
py a mg * —m apa 13 VOX HUMANA, 22 Orchestral Forte, 

14 Echo, & ft. tone. Fo Grand Organ Step. 
oeAx LEAP IONE, Bf 15 Dulcfana, 8 ft. tone. * Right Knee Stop. 

AMB “4 ft. tone, 16 its: 26 ‘MEZZO KNE ry ‘Swat. Valve Stop. 
Latest ‘Imp provements: 

27 TOSO PERCUSS! 
= ns Mitlfod te ARHOST ATIC. HX PRERSTON 
Compass or Regulator, > showine ao a glance the amount of pressure A. the 
ment, same as a compass to the ship so is this new improvement to the Organ. _- 
shown under the lamp on side of case.) Case is built rim handsome Solid 
Black Walnut (if preferred Ash or Ebonized). In Solid Mah ny 
Case only $15.00 extra. (Height, 72 ins., Depth, 24 ins., Length, 48 ins.) 
Ali cases are profusely ornamented with nenthand carvings. Manufactured 80 as not 
+ to take the dirt or dust. Zperenaeey rT --¥ and I gg — — the test of 
limate, hand: bbed varnish 

with Arabesdu ae ne eae IT 1s BUILT TO LAST. NOT T ROR SHOW, THE CASETS 
= VER ME. Contains Lamp Stands, Pocket for Music, Treble 1] sprigs 

lows, Neteel 8 rin Nic zl Plated Pedal Plates, BEATTY’S PATENT STO ION 
= and SOUNDING ROAR . REGULAR CATA ALOGUE PRICE OF — yy HOVEN, IN 
THE ABOVE STYLE oF CASE, 1S @1<4&4&.735 without Bench, Boo Music, 

The Keys, Lumber Steel Springs, RubberCloth, whee ate ete,,used In 
NOTICE. the construction of this nettament are of the best quality, and are 
Ess Hougiit from the very same se pe TG thats sell to nll other organ makers 
in the — en and Canada, NE BETTER MADE. 


TORS AL WAY WELCOME. 


An rson — will call at Beatty’s Organ Wi Washington, New 
Pm Boe select the Organ in person, Five Dollars ($5) per be déducted from 


wr ofthe New BRE _ COACH MEETS REL, BRAINS, “Laave New York Cty fot Barclay ot or 

th COACH ve New Yo! 4 
pees. E RESONANT ws THO ORGAN. er Ones. Christopher Ay oo Ferries) at 7: A. M., 1,3:30, or 7 P. M. Fare, 
SHIPPING ONE NOW EVERY TEN MINUTES.) Excursion, $2 Time to Washington, ro twohours. Catalogue Free. 





“the Manuacue | DANIEL®F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


Tria SEEDS! 








PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and 
Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
No, 12 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE U.S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America. Founded 1784. Drop usa Postal Card 
for our PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDRETH, PHILADELPHIA. 


eg renee pion Be HEMIST, now trave ing in this country, 
Cattle Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says 


Sheridan’s will make hens 
Condition Pow- lay like Sheri- 
ders gre abso- dan’s Condi- 
lutely pure and tion Powders. 
immensely val- Dose, one tea- 

pe mful to one 
whe 


t food. Sold 
B, or sent by mail for eight letter-stamps. I. S. JOHNSON & CO. Boorox Mass. 





GLIS 













cM Organi 
A RISTON (Diss music) 


ogue 

ette 

ne only 8S 
Pa 


T ATE MAGIC N 
0’S ANNUA Justissued. Sent free Cc TLL CSTR 7E. D 50 gy: Echt Lge 
L to all interested in _ PHOTO, 10 cents. 
& Ci OS f ro Bw a Agee | SAW M‘LLS Send for Musical and Optica Wontex Cmalogue free 
and ENGINES for F nd PLA Address Harbach Organina Co., 809 Filbert St., Phila. , P it 
( “Babe.” ) RUSSELL & C0.,. Massillon, Ohio. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE Teg FREEZER 






































WHEA 4 r WIRE GAUZE, NON-EXPLOSIVE EATS TH E WOR LD 
eam OxrLTs STroVv= C. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 

The Old Re- (Send for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa 

a “ 

ano GRAZING LANDS anc rouno on + table ing new | (2to 40 Qts.) SAVES TIME, ICE, ‘LABOR 
ege — 

asomely de- 

we Northern Pacific R.R. signed Yacket |p Seen 
in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, | Oniystovemads |= O55 
a” with our Patent -~“—“rFao Bae a 
ano MONTANA, Double Walled | Sy =u 6 2 
Air Box, which |= =< = se & 
keeps the flame |= .,S5 2s 

asteady when <i gi 

~ placed in «a Sox a 4 
Low Prices ; LONG Time; REBATE FOR [MPROVE- draught. a=zy s2n2 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS, 0 ZS Sus "te eb 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS Wireganzein- | <> es |? > 
side the Keser- oo -_ Sp 2 
HERMANN TROTT, Gen. Land Aart. voir, making it i. + 3 se <2 
_ Merrion TH Parer. St. PAUL, MINN. — bencumie x Ps ao 5 « 5 5 
2 5 IW. _33-—Tho 3Ze° £2423 
é > N I ¥W | T “A. & W.’' stoves ~ Som: 
: bare kerosene mm eo cee CHESTNUT ST He PE FS 

TILL, PRICES ADVANCE and the a 
Minnesota aaa p AS TOW VVSTS id qussline. sa In order ing “aood: 8, or “in making inquiry 
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~ SUITABLE FOR 
CHURCHES AND RESIDENCES, 


* Nothing could exceed the delight with which the 
congregation, at the dedication of Second Advent, 
corner Broad and Mt. Vernon Streets, on Sunday Jast, 
hailed the unique effect of the Imitation Stained Glass 
decoration made by Mr. L. Lum Smith, of_this city, 
The cost was but a trifle, yet no one could tell the dif. 
ference, from the inside or outside, between this sub- 
stitute and the most ex pensive cathedral stained glass. 
We understand that the concregations of Trinity 
Baptist and Second Presbyterian Churches, Camden, 
New Jersey, Trinity Reformed Church, Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, and other churches in this vicinity, have 
decided to similarly decorate their windows, A novel 
plan is for each Bunday-scliool Cinss to purchase the 
material and themselves decorate a window in their 
Church asa‘ memorial.” We notice, it-is also being 
very extensively utilized in the decoration of win- 
dows, transoms and screens in fashionable residences 
and stores, hotels, and halls; its durability has given 
general satisfaction.” 


As a suggestion to our readers, who delight 


in fascinating occupations, we copy the above 
editorial notice from the Philadelphia Daily 
Times of May 26, 1883. There are many win- 
dows, that can, by means of this beautiful and 
inexpensive substitute, notonly have neighbors’ 
back i 
soiled linen,) blank walls and the bold stare of 
insolent strangers, shut out, but the beauty 


yards, (with their weekly display of | 


of the rooms themselves greatly enhance. | 
Persons living in rented houses and those about | 


to move into their summer residences can, if 
they prefer, attach the material to separate 
panes, which can be temporarily tacked against 
the glass already in the window, and these can 
be removed and carried about from house to 
house. This substitute is brilliantly and 
durably oil-painted on large and small sheets, 
of a tough translucent medium as thin as 
tissue paper and can be safely sent by mail. 

Workmen from Mr. L, Lum Smith’s Factory 
arrived from Philadelphia on Monday last to 
fill orders recently received for decorating a 
number of prominent Residences, Halls and 
ylaces of business in Baltimore and suburbs. 
Probably the largest and most urgent order 
was for beautifying all the windows in the 
Academy of Music, on which the workmen 
immediately began, and are now hurrying to 
finish in time for the reer | opening.— 
Baltimore Daily Herald, June 5, 1883. 

L. Lum Smith’s imitation stained glass 
decoration applied to all the windows in the 
Academy of Music was completed this morn- 
ing and from three to five o’clock this afternoon 
the doors will be thrown open to the public 
free. Itis understood that Trinity M, f and 
the German Reformed churches, beside a num- 
ber of residences and business places, have 
given orders for this same beautiful window 
decoration, There is an excellent opportunity 
presented for some one of our business men or 
capitalists to secure this afternoon the State 
agency for this truly grand invention.—Balti- 
more Daily American, June 16, 1883. 

There Must be a Window, Door or 
Transom in your Residence, Store or Oftice 
that would be charmingly decorated by the 
easy application of my Splendid Stained Glass 
Substitute. (Illustrated circulars free.) Valu- 
able full sheet samples will be promptly sent 
upon receipt of either 5c., 10c., 25¢e., 5ie., or 
$1.00, in cash or postage stamps. Address, 


L. LUM SMITH, Sole Licensee, 


912 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 
REGILDING OF ALL KINDS NOW 


at very lowest prices, and 
Mirrors stored until autumn. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLI- 
CATION. 








NEW ENGRAVINGS 
and ETCHINGS. 
PAINTINGS, 
FRENCH-PLATE 
MIRRORS, 


3 OS CTURE-FRAM Es, 


ALL THE 
ROGERS’ GROUPS. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A RARE OFFER. 


Tf you will send us ths names of any ofyour acquaint- 
ances who are intending to purchase an 


ORGAN OR PIANO 


soon, we will forward, free, to your address a copy of 
@ first-class Musical Publication, filled with the latest 
selected music, choice reading matter, musical notes, 
etc. Please write all names plainly, giving the town, 
‘County, and state, and mention whethera Piano or 
Organ is desired. 


(untae | Te 
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“GEORGE WOODS COMPANY 





_ 608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


GARLOW'S || Pay ant 
INDIGO BLUE | 2%. SEEPS Son, 








ND NOP 
tchmakers. B mah, Se <s 
a ors. 
Ss free. J, 8 BIRCH & 00,88 Dey St NY. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 














The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, 
the publisher will refund to any 
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From “ THE MERCHANT AND MANUFACTURER,” June 16, 1883. 





A GRAND ENTERPRISE. 





FAME FOLLOWS MERIT WHEREVER IT GOES. 





A Lasting Monument to the Energy, Industry, and Indomitable Perseverance 
of Three Live, Wide-awake Citizens of Columbus, 0. 


THE COLUMBUS BUCCY CoO. 


The State Capitol of Ohio, up to within 
a few years ago, was not classed as one of 
the manufacturing towns of the great 
manufacturing State of Ohio. With its 
advantages of locality, accessibility and 
superior facilities for reaching any point 
(eleven railroads invading the town), it 
was, however, destined to command atten- 
tion from manufacturers; and erelong 
factories, mills, etc., began to spring up in 
different parts of the city, and the busy, 
ham of industry was fast making itse 
felt throughout the Capital City. In the 
spring of 1875 George M. Peters, C. D. 
Firestone and O, G. Peters star on a 
small scale the manufacture of buggies 
and wagons. Being all practical men, of 
untiring enetgy, push and pluck, they 
determined to consummate what they suc- 
cessfully accomplished, viz.: the owner- 
ship of the one. most complete, and 
most convenient buggy and carriage works 
in the world, Paying strict attention at 
all times to the affairs of the concern, 


| which they conducted on purely business 


principles, their trade soon increased, and 
in order to meet its demands they began 
adding to their facilities from year to 
year, until to-day they employ nine hun- 
dred men and find thirteen spacious 
buildings none too much for their business. 

To say that the Columbus Buggy Co.’s 
establishment is one of the sights of the 
city is drawing very mild, for it is the 
feature after the Public Institutions, such 
as the Penitentiary, Asylums, ete. The 
immensity of this coneern can be appre- 
ciated by the enumeration of a few hits 
in regard “to the true inwardness” of the 
establishment. Always aiming at perfec- 
tion in their work they use none but the 
best. and choicest material; in, their lum- 
ber yards they carry over a million feet 
of lumber, none of which is used until it 
is known to be thoroughly air-seasoned. 
An expert is constantly employed purchas- 
ing lumber. [If the floors of the different 


buildings were spread out and under one | America, ete. 


 departme 





teen power hammers (each one of which 
will’do the work of ten men and do it 
better), power drills, power punches, 
power shears (which cut off inch bar iron 
as if it were lead). In the finishing 


department there is a number of large and | 


small-sized emery wheels and emery belts 
for as and polishing irons, with 
which we ean finish the irons much nicer 
than by > g. In the various painting 

ey have over four i oditaied 
buggies under way being painted. Only 
the best paints and varnishes that money 
can buy are used. In the trimming and 
dash departments they cut up every year 
over sixty thousand hides of leather. If 
the cattle that these hides are taken from 
for a year’s supply were placed four 
abreast, allowing fifteen feet to each tier, 
they would make a procession over forty- 
five miles long. they use seventy-five 


large and small sized sewing machines, 
all run by steam power. The immense 
buildings have all been built with special 


design for convenience of the different 
departments and branches of the business. 
There are more goods’ in the stock room 
than can be found in country. The ship- 
pe facilities are unequaled. They have 

ad large cars built for their own use, and 
a private railroad track which connects 
the factory with all the various railroads 
centering in Columbus. They have a 
telephone Exchange, consisting of thirty 
telephones, which connect all of their dif- 
ferent departments. An electric light, 
recently put in to light the factory, enables 
them to work as readily by night as by 
day. The capacity of this concern, on an 
average, 


ONE BUGGY EVERY EIGHT MINUTES 


for every working day of ten hours. They 
keep twelve men on the road all the year 
round and sell goods all over the world. 
They ship their buggies, ete., to New 
Zealand, Australia, exico, South 
The home demand for 


roof, they would cover ten acres of ground. | their goods is so great that they cannot 


It takes over ten miles of steam-pipe to 
heat the buildings. The wvod-work and 
wheel department is fitted up with all the 
latest improved machinery for that pur- 
pose, fos as planers, shapers, rounders, 
circular saws, band saws, cut-off saws, 
four-sided planers (which plane a piece of 
timber on all four sides at the same time 
by once running through), universal wood- 
workers and boring machines, sand-paper- 
ing machines, combination saws, sand 
belts, mortising machines, lathes, etc. 
In the blacksmith shop they have over 
seventy forgés and furnaces, one large 
one-thousand-pound steam hammer, fif- 





keep a respectable stock in their reposi- 
tory. In the instance of this colossal 
establishment and its most pronounced 
and almost unheard-of success, we see 
plainly what push, grit, pluck and inde- 


tatigable will is bound to accomplish. | 


The Proprietors of the Columbus Buggy 
Co, ase gentlemen of the highest repute in 
the community, and exceedingly popular 
with all their employees. They are also 


owners of the Peters Dash Co., and use | 


that famous Dash on all their vehicles. 
They are always willing to show visitors 
through the different buildings, which 
always repays the curious. 


COLUMBUS BUCCY CO.’S WORKS, 


(Near Union Depot.) 


Columbus, Ohio. 


however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserte 
money that they lose thereby. 1 se 





[June 30, 1883, 


TWENTY-TWO LITTLE BOYS. 
The Cleveland Protestant Orphan — have 
twenty-two bright, healthy, attractive li boys—for 
adoption,—from two months to eight years of a: 
Correspondence cordially invited. A. H. SHUNK, 
Superintendent, Cleveland, Ohio. 
( NE set of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, ew. 
Half russia, 15 volumes, only $15. A chance for 
somebody. G. S GREEN, Boonton, N. J. 





« Our - Sprin$: style « 
* and - price - book + 
| * Tells-how-lo-order « 
+ Clothing -Shirks-or + 
« Furnishing-Goods. 


* Al postal: request « 
* Will: $el-i # # « 


» Wanamaker 


|  apndeBrown. 
OAK HALL, PHILAQELPHIA, 


285B 


(6245 |252/H 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed consecutively on gummed paper and sold in 
even hundreds, viz, : Size“ 285,” per 100, ; Size “ 252,” 
per 100, 10c, ; ~ 6245," per 100, 8c. 

Letters size “ B,’’ 2 alfabets, 5c.; “ H,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 

Send for full list and free samples. 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N.Y. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and A index 
+g She Dae. by ween an y verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 
A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
printed on fine paper and substantially bound. 
Rtoval 8vo, cloth. This is the wine entire 
of Cruden’s great work. Next to Dr. Yo 5 
above, Cruden’s is the 
best. One of these should be by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 
Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 


Ent Agency, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 























more recent work mentioned 





ADVERTISING RATES 
For the Papers of the PENNSYLVANIA 
RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


In announcing the advertising charges for the Phila- 
delphia Religious Weeklies, it seemed wise to pre- 
sent to the advertiser two scales of rates, and give him 
the optien of using the one which offers the desired 
amount of advertising for the least money. The Time 
Discounts give the greater advantage for small adver- 
tisements covering a long time, ‘ Mag a 

a large amount of space get the lowesy possible 
bar by availing themselves of the Amount Discounts. 


ADVERTISING RATES (PER AGATE LINE). 
The Sunday School Times .................cccsescseceeeeneneeee 60c. 
The Presbyterian. ................ 
The Lutheran Observer... 





















- 1c. 
.- 1c. 





The National Baptist...............-.:-0-0--c0coreseseees .-. 10c, 
} The Christian Standard and Home Journal.......... 100. 
| Recorder... 8e. 

Nia depcsdapapnsone 8c. 
8c. 
6c. 

» &. 
The Bible Banner......... 6c, 








Special Notices set solid, double the price of dis- 
play. 


Notices set in leaded Brevier, per 
line, three times the price of display. 
TIME DISCOUNTS. 
On Orders for ? insertions. 
4“ 8 “ * 
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When two or more papers are used, under the Time 
| Discounts, the advertiser is entitled to a discount of 
| ome per cent. for each paper after the first—for in- 

stance, if an order includes six papers,an advertiser 
is entitled toa discount of five per cent. from the 
total cost price, in accordance with above schedule, 
‘This does not apply to the amount discounts. 


AMOUNT DISCOUNTS. 
| On Ordersamounting tog 50........ 10 per cent. Discount. 
= - 100. 1b ™ be 





“ 200........ 20 
ad bas 300........ % 4 
a ° 400... . D ~ = 
‘ 500........ 36 sa " 
‘ + 750. of rt “ ry 
* 1,000....... 45 “ 
“ . Fa 8s “ 


Address all communications to 
PENNA. RELIGIOUS PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 














